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GEORGIA AND THE SOUTH! 
Avery CRAVEN 


1638, the good Thomas Fuller spoke History 
velvet-study recreation-work,” and added: 
what pity see proper Gentleman have such crick 
his neck that cannot look backword! Yet better 
who cannot see behind him the actions which long since were 
performed. History maketh young man old, without either 
wrinkles gray hairs; privileging him with the experience 
age without either the infirmities inconvenience thereof. Yea, 
not only maketh things past, present; but ableth one make 
rational conjecture things come. For this world affordeth 
new accidents, but the same sense wherein call new 
Moon, which the old one another shape, and yet other than 
what hath been formerly, old actions return again, furnished 
over with some new and different circumstances. 


Whether not, these more skeptical times, 
accept Fuller’s estimate History, few would question 
the value perspective understanding the present, 
deny the advantage knowing how things came 
problems. “crick the neck” has handicapped 
many public leader and brought misery his people; 
understanding and acceptance tradition and cus- 
tom and enduring values has given sanity and per- 
manency the work others with more ability. 
Peoples who have known their past have suffered little 
from demagogues and charlatans. against 
leaving history entirely wrote news- 
paper man recently. “The American people 


address delivered the Centennial Dinner the Georgia Historical 
Savannah, Georgia, May 24, 1939. 
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already leave entirely too many things specialists, 
the increasing aridity our intellectual life. Laymen 
must develop the habit arguing current questions 
from historical point view democracy sur- 
was, think, unwittingly pleadnig the cause 
the local historical society! 

with these things mind that have chosen 
speak you this evening the place Georgia the 
history the American South. not presump- 
tuous attempt enlighten you, who are masters 
the field, subjects local history. only plead 
the advantage perspective viewing your state 
part that varied world which begins the tide- 
water valleys Virginia and ends the drifting 
sands far off western Texas. 

Historians have long treated the South though 
were single entity. Throughout the ante-bellum 
period, the usual practice was ascribe common atti- 
tudes all questions the entire population below 
Mason and Dixon’s line. The South believed slavery. 
The South desired the annexation Texas. The South 
rejoiced the Kansas-Nebraska bill. The South ap- 
proved the Brooks attack Sumner. The South up- 
held the doctrine States’ rights. The South seceded. 
With equal certainty they classified single word 
Charleston South Carolina and Little Rock 
Arkansas, Augusta Georgia and St. Martinsville 
Louisiana, Williamsburg Virginia and Austin 
Texas. The only distinctions deemed worthy notice 
that great and varied section were those between 
gentlemen living great white-pillared houses 
broad acres and poor whites hovels wasted lands 
and ragged Negroes grinning their acceptance 
splendid inferiority. 

matter fact, there never was South. There 
have always been many Souths. Even when the as- 
sumption unity brought the Confederate States 
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America into existence, Maryland, Kentucky and Mis- 
souri, which now make almost violent assertions 
belonging, were the outside. All them, let 
hasten add, have seceded and joined the Confed- 
eracy since the war! Only Lincoln’s rejection com- 
promise and his premature call for troops invade the 
deep South brought Virginia, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Arkansas reluctantly into the fold. And when 
the Confederacy was going concern, the problem 
securing harmony action within its own confines 
was nearly great that resisting the Northern 
invader. Professor Owsley has concluded that internal 
dissention more than defeat battle brought the Con- 
federacy its downfall. 

Even the most casual survey Southern conditions 
and local history denies the assumptions solidarity 
made early historians, and gives abundant reasons 
for the failure union when attempted. the first 
place the physical stage which this society evolved 
was highly varied one. Wide mountain ranges, swing- 
ing south and west from Pennsylvania, sharply divide 
the South Atlantic States from those which lie the 
west, and, because their marked western sweep, 
turn separate the Kentucky-Tennessee area from that 
along the Gulf. The river systems contribute nearly 
equal amount dividing. The streams, the eastern 
side the mountains, flow east south the At- 
lantic and divide the region their fall lines into tide- 
water coastal plains and red-soiled Piedmont. Those 
Tennessee and Kentucky run west and then sharply 
north link these states the Ohio River Valley and 
give them unity with the southern portions Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, where men the upland South 
first entered the wilderness establish Southern way 
life. The waters the deep South, including Texas, 
reach the Gulf and Old Man River cuts his way through 
the heart the continent tie together the whole 
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interior from western Pennsylvania eastern Montana, 
and build South its own delta lands and 
bayous and yellow clay hills. 

Any one these great Southern units would make 
kingdom the map Europe. Germany, France, 
the British Isles, Italy, Spain, and Belgium could 
dropped upon the section and space would still remain 
around its edges. student mine who lives Paso, 
Texas, recently told that when left Chicago for 
his home was not quite half way there when 
reached the Texas border. 

Nor did the social-economic-political development 
such stage work toward unity. The history every 
Southern state marked conflicts between its differ- 
ent geographic and social units. Upcountry and low 
country, planters and farmers, old and new societies— 
these are only the most conspicuous divisions which 
have shifted state capitals from place place and 
altered the constitutions and laws Southern common- 
wealths. The only intra state quarrels which have 
reached the stage open warfare, unless the Whiskey 
rebellion and Shay’s rebellion considered, occurred 
the South; the only instance where part one 
state has broken away from the rest, become 
separate state the Union, occurred the South. 
Historians find the best illustrations sectionalism 
this region. 

Such physical and social divisions made agreement 
political and economic issues impossible. ante- 
bellum days, contrary abolition statements, the sec- 
tion was not unity slavery, Texas, Kansas- 
Nebraska, Brooks and Sumner, States’ rights, 
even secession. There was always agreement the 
race question, but not the institution slavery itself. 
the debates the Virginia Assembly 1832, every 
argument against the institution later thought 
the most rabid abolitionist was advanced South- 
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erners conflict with Southerners. They called 
mildew which ... blighted every region touched” 
they questioned its justice; they charged with pro- 
ducing depression; they asserted that was curse 
upon whites and blacks alike. Thousands agreed even 
1860 and thousands more would have done had not 
the issue become tangled with their very social security 
through the attacks Northern reformers. 

Until the annexation Texas became question 
sectional rights many planters the older parts 
the South opposed the grounds added competition 
cotton from wider and fresher lands. Most Southern 
Whig newspapers denounced the Kansas-Nebraska Act 
from the moment its introduction and scores 
democratic papers early admitted its futility 
slavery measure. The Mobile Advertiser, the New Orleans 
Bee, the Nashville Republican Banner, the New Orleans 
Picayune, the Columbus (Georgia) Enquirer and many 
other newspapers openly condemned Preston Brooks 
for his attack Sumner and scores others con- 
demned the time and place chosen for his act. Secession 
found many Southern opponents who questioned both 
its theory and its practice. When the break came 
1860-1861 every Southern state had strong Union 
party. Robert Barnwell Rhett authority for the state- 
ment that the South Carolina delegation the Charles- 
ton Convention would not have withdrawn without 
pressure from Charleston mob. Virginia, Tennessee, 
North Carolina and Arkansas were safely the hands 
conservatives until Lincoln chose war Fort Sumter 
and called for troops suppress what termed 
bellion.” fact, division and conflict between geo- 
graphic areas, social-economic groups, and personal 
factions one the major themes Southern history. 
The Old South and the Lower South differed through- 
out the middle period, Easts and Wests were wont 
the United States, policies land distribution, 
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internal improvements and public finances. The planter 
and the small farmer faced each other the normal 
economic struggle which everywhere characterized the 
relations lesser people and those with capital. Slave- 
holder and non-slaveholder found unity only fear 
Negro uprisings social equality. The localist and 
the nationalist engaged bitterest strife from early 
days until the Confederacy collapsed. Jonathan Worth 
was only one among many who could have said 
1861: see hope any good and stable govern- 
ment except the United government are pulling 
cannot hesitate where choice left, 
only fight for the South and home, for the North, 
should fall such contest, would find dying 
hour comfort the conviction that had sacrificed 
life just cause.” 

No! section personal and emotional could not, 
nor cannot, know harmony and peace. “The South” has 
ever been land extremes and extremists. From 
weather demagogues they have afflicted her. The quiet 
which belongs the middle the road has seldom been 
hers. That indifference which avoids irritation has never 
characterized her people. Moderation has never been 
Southern virtue. 

With these generalizations and all the necessary 
exceptions mind, are prepared fit the state 
Georgia into the Southern pattern. You will, sure, 
now understand assertion that she 
throughout most American history, one and the 
same time, the least and the most Southern all the 
Southern states—which, properly understood, means 
that she has had more balance and usually less 
extremes than her sister states. She has known some- 
thing every force and influence which has shaped 
each the highly varied Southern units. She has had 


something unique role play the drama 
Southern life. 
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Geography, course, had much with this. 
Nature made her part both the Atlantic seaboard 
and the Deep South—the physical and human water- 
shed between them. gave her sea-island area 
the Atlantic coast where rice and sea-island cotton 
could build life like that about Charleston, universally 
conceded the most intensely and uniquely South- 
ern spot the continent. gave her also mountain 
area where the plainest types Southern whites might 
search for gold, worship God their varied evangelical 
ways, and retain “in splendid isolation” their Old World 
speech and customs stingy, self-sufficing economy. 
between stretched and widened the Piedmont 
rolled down from the North into the very heart 
the Gulf States and offered great highway across 
Georgia along which the Cotton Kingdom could move. 
All that had been and all that was part the 
South would meet and mingle this, the cross-roads 
section. Most that was genuinely American would 
there find expression. 

Georgia began frontier thrown over and against 
the Spaniard and the Indian. Profits from trade with: 
the interior seem have furnished almost great 
incentive for the undertaking did the desire aid 
the unfortunate the Old World. any rate, the 
returns from frontier exploitation soon altered the 
entire character the colony and gave flavor its 
history from that day the very outbreak the War 
between the States. Throughout the period 1860, the 
frontier persisted. some corner, all times, men 
were beginning over again the arduous task subduing 
wilderness. 

If, Dr. Turner insists, the frontier has given that 
peculiarity which American men and institutions, 
then most certainly Georgia was destined national 
well sectional character. Early her trade furs 
rivaled that older neighbors and even while slavery 
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was forcing its way into the colony, Augusta established 
herself the greatest fur-trading center the South. 
Georgia’s land speculations are the nation’s classic. 
other state region ever matched them sweep 
imagination depth intrigue and corruption. Her 
Indian attitudes and program action were West- 
ern and American those the most ruthless Dakota 
plainsman. Her grim determination have her own 
way with Indian lands, even the point defying 
federal authority, revealed frontier spirit far more 
than did Southern attachment the political 
theory states’ rights. Nor should forgotten that 
directly out her handling the Southern tribes came 
the national government’s Indian removal and reser- 
vation system. And the same connection should 
noted that better frontier document exists than 
the “Autobiography Gideon Lincecum,” which tells 
cattle days the Oconee and the restless migra- 
tions pioneer farmers across central Georgia. 

The social-economic order which developed out 
such environment was, necessity, varied yet 
thoroughly native all parts. was Southern; was 
American. high degree balance between the two 
throughout the ante-bellum period gave Georgia some- 
thing the same character and the same role 
that played Pennsylvania and New York the 
North. formed zone transition between the older 
areas and the newer ones; became fighting-ground 
for issues raised leaders other parts its section. 

Its population, like theirs, was highly cosmopolitan. 
Settlers English, Irish, German, Scotch, and Jewish 
blood, soon augmented that tangled mass Ameri- 
cans-in-the-making, which drifted along the Piedmont 
from Pennsylvania, made Georgia veritable racial 
mixing bowl. Religious groups were almost plenti- 
ful. Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists, Quakers, Pres- 
byterians, Lutherans, Christians, Universalists, Jews 
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and soon Catholics found almost great toleration 
Pennsylvania itself. And, add the variety, 
several these denominations quickly revealed their 
deep appreciation the freedom permitted indulg- 
ing bitter doctrinal disputes and separating into 
pious factions. Georgia lacked few the diverse 
religious sects which frontier living produced 
America. 

Things economic followed the same course. The op- 
portunities rice and sea-island cotton early lifted 
some citizens the status plantation owners whose 
acres and slaves grew rapidly numbers and whose 
way life quickly matched that the Virginia and 
Carolina aristocracy. With the coming the short 
staple cotton the planter invaded the upcountry, 
that 1860 Georgia had more plantations containing 
above thousand acres than any other Southern state. 
She stood second Virginia number slaves and 
slave owners. Yet spite this, Georgia was the 
small man’s paradise. There were 31,000 farms less 
than 100 acres against 23,000 above that figure and 
the latter nearly 19,000 were between 100 and 500 
acres area. the almost 600,000 whites, only 
41,000 families owned slaves, and these, sixty-six per- 
cent owned less than ten. 

Nor did Georgia remain quite exclusively rural- 
agricultural did much the South. Her compara- 
tively greater strides manufacturing and railroad 
building caused Olmsted, the New York traveler, 
refer her “the Yankee-Land the South,” and 
Virginia speaker call her “the New England the 
South.” Such appellations were not undeserved even 
though unappreciated. While, 1850, maintaining 
her position the third largest cotton producer and 
the second largest rice producer, Georgia led the lower 
South corn, wheat, oats and rye, and the entire sec- 
tion number cattle. She rivaled the Deep South 
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the great staples; she was close the heels the 
border states general crops. Yet, spite high 
rank both the staples and general diversified farm- 
ing, Georgia had made greater relative increase 
the value cotton goods manufactured than any other 
state the Union. Her absolute increase the decade 
from 1840 1850 was surpassed only Massachu- 
setts and New Hampshire. Her iron industry was 
making surprising strides. Her railroad mileage had 
attained fifth rank the nation. Her commerce was 
the increase, and Savannah, under the drive for 
direct trade with Europe, dreamed becoming one 
the principal ports the nation. 

Sharing thus she did nearly every characteristic 
and every interest the nation and the section 
which she was part, Georgia’s attitudes the major 
questions the day were greatest importance. Her 
decisions were often those which determined the final 
course events. When one reads the private corres- 
pondence public men the period comes across 
such statements as: “If Georgia will lead off and Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, North Carolina and South Carolina 
“If Georgia should adopt the District 
system, will The impression left that 
nearly every great crisis Georgia held balance 
between the extremes and contributed moderate sane 
influence toward the solution problems. Her political 
position was much that was her 
physical and social status. 

Georgia began her career balance the nation 
when her delegates the Constitutional Convention 
steadily favored nationalism and, the astonishment 
all, voted against her own interests favor un- 
equal representation the National Assembly. She 
emphasized even more when, with the vote tied 
the question equal representation the Senate, she 
split her vote and maintained the tie the interests 
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equality. Yet when the question slave trade came 
she was stubbornly Southern South Carolina 
and threatened reject the Constitution the right 
was denied. She probably did not mean it, the vote 
ratification showed, but her attitude was, nevertlie- 
less, strictly sectional her previous one had been 
national. 

the nullification struggle, the state, now more 
mature, revealed the same tendencies. 1821 her 
senate had entertained resolution the effect that 
the conflict between the Federal and State authori- 
Georgia would “not enlist herself either side.” 
She was, however, hostile the tariff and that hostility 
increased throughout the eighteen-twenties. 1832 
opposition was open and parties battled under the 
names Union and States’ Rights. Yet even her Union 
men, like Wilson Lumpkin, who was elected governor, 
were ardent States’ Rights advocates with “moderate 
Union principles,” “opponents and 
friends and political allies John Calhoun. States’ 
Rights men, the other hand, were enthusiastic sup- 
porters Andrew Jackson. wonder that the editor 
Niles’ Register insisted that “it was impossible 
understand Georgia politics” and that “he could make 
pretense doing the end the legislature 
resolved that South Carolina’s policy” 
rejecting federal legislation was neither peaceful nor 
constitutional remedy and followed with blunt 
statement that “the government the United States 
does not possess the power under the Constitution 
carry sysem internal improvement within the 
several states.” 

spite the failure divisions run deeply the 
factions evolved this struggle drifted into the two 
opposing national parties. The so-called Union group 
joined the Democrats and the States’ Rights group 
affiliated with the Whigs. Within ten years they had 
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demonstrated how little principles separated them 
completely trading sides the old issue. Georgia 
Whigs supported consolidation issues and Georgia 
Democrats fell behind Calhoun his fight for States’ 
rights. But each party minority element clung 
its old principles, refusing follow the national organ- 
ization, and thereby proving again the basic transition 
character the state and its fundamentally independ- 
ent outlook. Georgia Whigs did more give their 
party truly national character than any other ele- 
ment. While retaining more particularism than their 
fellows, they accepted the tariff and federal internal 
improvements and even opposed the Mexican War. 
Georgia Democrats played like role checking 
Calhoun’s radicalism. “If would please our Heavenly 
Father take Calhoun and Benton home should look 
upon national wrote Howell Cobb 
his wife. 

Under such conditions both national organizations 
turned Georgia, they also turned Pennsylvania, 
for leadership. Cobb became speaker the House; 
Toombs and Stephens and Berrien acquired more in- 
fluence Whig ranks than belonged all other South- 
erners combined. When the crisis 1850 came the 
fate the nation lay Georgia’s hands. Her poli- 
ticians could forget party and combine hold back 
the South from extreme and hasty action. Some Geor- 
gians talked violently first but there never was the 
slightest danger that the state would Rhett and 
Hammond off” secession “her 
strength and position” entitled her do. the end 
most extremists were like the one who advocated 
and when pressed for his meaning said 
would The Georgia platform which came 
out the state convention was magnificent example 
being both firm and conciliatory. would serve any 
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and every purpose mere shift emphasis. be- 
gan with acceptance the Compromise and un- 
qualified devotion Union. ended with threat 
resistance “even disruption every tie that binds 
her the case action “incompatible with 
the safety, and domestic tranquility, the rights and 
honor the slaveholding the refusal because 
slavery admit state any territory applying! 

The “Platform,” vague and uncertain was, met 
with quick and eager response. Georgia had struck 
the right chord. The masses were not yet ready for 
extreme leadership and action. The Union had been 
saved from radical steps her unique stand. 

What historians have often missed the 1850 con- 
flict was the existence fundamental unity the 
South spite much serious conflict opinion. The 
disagreement was method procedure, not 
principles involved. The section was one defense 
constitutional rights and social security— the dispute 
was between open resistance compromise the 
best way out immediate situation. Acceptance 
compromise, therefore, was conditional. Continu- 
ance union depended Northern conduct. Georgia 
had simply persuaded the South give the North 
another chance. She had taken the responsibility for 
sanity both sections. That the key her part 
the final struggle. 

Her task, course, was hopeless one. Sanity and 
emotionalism not together and the period from 
1850 1861 was marked one emotional outburst 
after the other. Runaway slave rescues, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, Brooks-Sumner assault, Bleeding Kansas, Dred 
Scott, Hinton Helper, and John Brown followed each 
other with only brief intervals quiet between. 
The lunatic fringe had every opportunity make its 
influence felt. The moderate man state had only 
occasional hearing. 
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that decade Northwest and Southwest drifted 
more and more into the control the radicals. The 
border states, from Maryland and Virginia Missouri 
and Tennessee, increasingly found their interests and 
way life like that the states immediately their 
north. Georgia fell out step degree with both. 
The state was surprisingly quiet most the time and 
her leaders differed with each other sectional issues 
sharply did those from Illinois and Mississippi. 
Alexander Stephens was generally accord with 
Stephen Douglas and Robert Toombs usually agreed 
with Jefferson Davis. When the crisis came Georgia 
took her stand slowly and deliberately. nearly equal 
division opinion kept her balance. She did not 
rush into secession did the more extreme Southern 
states; she did not wait kicked into the Confed- 
eracy Abraham Lincoln’s declaration war. She 
accepted the inevitable because she could not find 
justice any other way. Even then she acted re- 
luctantly. The combined vote Bell and Douglas 
1860 had been larger than that given Breckinridge. 
Stephens urged “sober deliberation and solemn remon- 
strance.” The Southern Recorder insisted that noble, 
true and magnanimous patriotism dictated one more 
effort save our common country and our glorious 
constitution.” The Augusta Daily Chronicle and Sentinel 
warned against “hasty and inconsiderate and 
pleaded with the convention that “calm judgment, 
fearless execution, passionless and just.” The Atlanta 
American pointed out the fact that Georgia’s physical 
position between the two “most excited states,” South 
Carolina and Alabama, made her field 
and placed the “fate the Union” her keeping. 
Because this, said, “the people Georgia have 
need ponder, reflect long and anxiously before 
they act, that when they act, they may men 
who have weighed all the consequences, immediate and 
remote.” 


| 
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How others viewed Georgia this crisis was shown 
editorial published the Memphis Daily Morning 
Bulletin November 17, 1860. read part: 


believe that Georgia will turn out, the true Savior 
the Union. The indications all point that way. And the 
character the people the State warrants giving that 
trust the bright presage. Since the election the tone 
the Press has been eminently suggestive sober and mature, 
not rash and hasty action. The action her Legislature has been 
accordance with these suggestions looking put the State 
condition defense meet any emergency but devoid any 
provocative induce the necessity for employment the military 
power she has the foresight, prudence and calm courage provide. 

Another very favorable aspect the matter the extreme 
solicitude that crops out among the towering mountains South 
Carolina chivalry, make sure that the disunion movement 
that state, Palmettodom will have the moral and physical 
support the land Oglethorpe. Above all rely upon 
the evidences that Georgia has given the world her good sense 
and sober judgment, the magnificent net-work railroads 
which she has developed her resources and physical power her 
people, and the multitudinous enterprise thrift and industry 
through which she has increased and solidified that power. Look 
her she stands, the peculiar and acknowledged leader all 
her sister Southern States all the arts and achieve- 
ments modern civilization, and say, you can, that all these 
splendid results are the work community dreaming ab- 
stractionists, ranting politicians, passionate crack-brains, 
eager, upon insufficient pretext, rush out this prosperous 
Union our fathers. Without Georgia the threatening cloud 
Disunion will melt and fade away. 


The prophecy was not fulfilled. Efforts com- 
promise failed and the moderate state was forced into 
reluctant action. Yet the move was made with sur- 
prisingly little enthusiasm even the part the more 
extreme citizens. When the decision was made and 
the stars and stripes “slowly descended from the 
capital [at Milledgeville] the crowds stood silence 
and tears.” “To say that rejoice such act,” 
wrote one the great editors the state, 


would simple hypocrisy—we cannot, and not, rejoice. 
have loved the Union with affection pure and unselfish— 
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not for any blessings conferred, but because pulsation our 
heart ever beat, that was not loyal the great idea our 
ancestors—Union, Liberty and Fraternity. would cheer- 
fully ever lay down childhood’s slumber, lay down our 
life, have preserved the Union, our fathers made Now 
begin anew whatever the State requires shall 
given the utmost, cheerfully and obediently, secure, maintain 
and defend forever, against all mankind, the honor, the glory, 
the prosperity and the happiness this people. 


* * * * * 


Time forbids more than mention the fact that 
when war and reconstruction had ended Georgia led 
the way toward new South. Grady, Brown, Gordon and 
Colquitt were spokesmen and actors the move to- 
ward new day reunion and industrial expansion. 
More than any others, with the exception Walter 
Hines Page, they turned the South from the past to- 
ward the future. Tom Watson (also Georgia) voiced 
the agrarian protest for whole section and class 
against complete surrender finance capitalism. 
have just begun learn, with Van Woodward’s bio- 
graphy, the true value his fight against the forces 
which brought our present disaster. Thus Georgia 
continued her role balance into the modern era— 
this time transition state between the larger na- 
tional sections. She was still the most Southern and the 
least Southern all our states. 

Today the South faces new crisis. have been 
designated nation’s economic problem Number 
One.” Our agricultural foundations have weakened. 
Our population has increased alarming rates; our 
means giving all economic plenty has not kept 
pace. Cotton sick. Other lines endeavor have not 
developed rapidly necessary for widespread 
prosperity. face the problem economic diversi- 
fication, the creation more sound agriculture, 
greater industrial expansion, better balance between 
urban and rural life. have started down road 
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which much the North has already traveled. 
have begun praise Northern enterprise, envy North- 
ern progress and prosperity, and dream the day 
when too shall have urban-industrial civilization. 
are inviting Northern capital come and ex- 
ploit our resources and our people. have begun 
value “‘the and hold the Southern past, 
fear, somewhat contempt. 

May suggest that, spite all our economic 
troubles, the greatest problem the South today 
the preservation the Southern values once ex- 
pressed way life’? May warn you that the 
last place earth where farmers were gentlemen and 
not men headed toward peasantry was the American 
South? May insist that the old Southern tradition 
good manners, defined James 
politeness nothing more than habitual consideration 
for the feelings those converse with and making 
rule never give ourselves the 
the most precious single thing America has ever 
possessed? May defend “being against becoming,” 
charm personality against wealth, living 
art against acquiring avocation? All the progress 
the North has ever known will not compensate for 
these things which every day our mad economic 
struggle grow less and less valuable the South. 

Georgia might again show section how balance 
values. must have new economic life—would 
not well build foundation under our old 
Southern values rather than attempt destroy all 
that the past has given tradition for what seems, 
gain the world and lose our cultural heritage, what 
shall profit us? Balance valuable today 
was ante-bellum times. Thomas Fuller was right. 
“What pity see proper gentlemen have 
such crick his neck that cannot look backward!” 
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Outstanding among the great plantations Chatham 
County was Mulberry Grove, lying twelve miles north- 
west Savannah, its high ground covered with green 
woods, its grassy marsh sloping down the yellow 
waters the Savannah River. For nearly century 
and half its name was one the proudest vicinity 
flourishing estates. 

The significance Mulberry Grove was derived not 
only from its historic aspect but also from its economic 
importance among the surrounding plantations. Dur- 
ing the early period, which the silk industry was 
struggling for foothold Georgia soil, this tract 
supported the movement with its large mulberry nur- 
sery. Upon the failure the industry was among 
the first estates turn its low marsh acreage rice, 
and the prosperous years preceding the War be- 
tween the States was among the leading rice plant- 
ations along the Savannah River. Moreover, Mulberry 
Grove famous the place where the cotton gin came 
into being. From the confines its boundaries the 
revolutionizing results this invention spread through- 
out the agricultural South and eventually throughout 
the world. 

Notwithstanding this illustrious history, the plant- 
ation today only deserted wilderness the bank 
river. Long marsh grasses supplant the rice stalks 
the dead plantation era. The dry rice canals are 
covered with brambles and bushes. Only the found- 


ations remain the magnificent dwelling house that 


*The appendix, in typescript, is on file in the Georgia Historical Society 
Library, Hodgson Hall, Savannah; in the Department of Archives and 
History, Rhodes Memorial Library, Atlanta; and in the University of Georgia 
Library, Athens. 
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once faced the river, and even the slave cabins have 
long disappeared, leaving only row two 
crumbling chimney bricks. The once fine truck garden 
overgrown and the avenue live oaks leading from 
the Augusta Road the site the residence al- 
most impassable. reminder the years when the 
plantation reached its peak rice land old stone 
mill lying the foot the river bluff; and here and 
there grow hoary mulberry trees whose seed might 
traced back the days when the Colony Georgia 
aspired prosperity through the silk industry. 

Before the tract became plantation was part 
the river acreage selected Oglethorpe for the 
situation one his small outlying settlements. The 
settlement was called Joseph’s Town, and 1735, 
before single colonist had expressed intention 
establishing quarters there, its site was represented 
with little flag flying from one corner. According 
the scale the map, the area occupied was approxi- 
mately two miles square. 

this territory Mulberry Grove, from its beginning 
plantation, embraced 500 acres; and though today 
the tract encompasses hardly more than its original 
size, the peak its history took 2,171 acres. 
trace this expansion, brief note necessary re- 
garding the activities the “Scots who 
early 1736 settled the district. 

According tradition these Scotsmen were Capt. 
John Cuthbert, Capt. Patrick Mackay, Capt. George 
Dunbar, and Thomas Bailey, who received each grant 
500 acres, and Archibald McGillivray whose grant 
was for acres. There definite authority for as- 
serting that the first three men were Joseph’s Town, 
but the only grounds for placing the other two this 


i. used in Urlisperger’s Ausfuhrliche Nachrichten (Augsburg, 1735), 
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district are that the names all five were recorded 
together list land petitions read meeting 
the Trustees Georgia: 

Palace Court 

Sept. 1735 


Read Grant and Enfeoffment five hundred Acres Land 
Patrick Mackay, 

Read Grant and Enfeoffment five hundred Acres Land 
John MacKay, 

Read Grant and Enfeoffment five hundred Acres Land 
Capt. George Dunbar. 

Read Grant and Enfeoffment five hundred Acres Land 
Mr. John Cuthbert. 

Read Grant and Enfeoffment five hundred Acres Land 
Mr. Thomas Baillie. 

Read Grant and Enfeoffment fifty Acres Land 
Archibald Mackilvery.2 


will noted that sixth colonist, John Mackay, 
appears the list. This was Patrick Mackay’s brother, 
whose grant has been definitely placed Joseph’s 
Town, but whose activities there more known 
than Bailey’s and McGillivray’s. appropriate 
mention here that far available colonial records 
are concerned, none these three ever settled 
the Joseph’s Town Moreover, June, 1738 
William Stephens, agent the Georgia Trustees, wrote 
his Journal: “we took Boat, and went back 
Joseph-Town, where our Way the River before, 
had viewed the Plantations Mess. Pat McKay, 
Dunbar and 

possible that though the grants the colonists 
question were Joseph’s Town, they never settled 
cultivated these lands; else very shortly after 


2. Allen D. Candler, ed., Colonial Records of the State of Georgia (Atlanta, 
1904-1916), II, 120-121. Referred to hereafter as C. R., Ga. 

3. There is scarcely a trace of John Mackay after 1736 when he brought over 
ten servants. C. R., Ga., II, 166. In 1735 it was written of McGillivray that 
he “‘Tradess in the Creek nation.” C. R., Ga., XXI, 67. Bailey appeared in 
1739 as the long established member of a group of Highlanders on the Ogee- 
chee River. R., Ga., XXII, Part 410-411. 


Ga., IV, 163. 
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coming the district they departed for other sections 
the Colony. Certainly true that the first two 
years Joseph’s Town’s existence its conditions were 
such discourage any settler. fact, John Cuth- 
bert, owner Mulberry Grove, was the only one the 
Scotsmen make outstanding success his land 
spite the odds against him. 

Not all conformity the little square the 
1735 map was the actual laying out Joseph’s Town’s 
area. The grants were spread along the river, each 
comprising 500 more acres. definitely estab- 
lished that the easternmost was Captain Dunbar’s 
grant,> that the next was Captain Cuthbert’s, pre- 
sent site Mulberry Grove, that the third was Capt. 
Patrick Mackay’s, which later became part Mul- 
berry Grove, and that the fourth was the tract John 
Mackay, deserted probably from its granting. Adjoin- 
ing John Mackay’s was the grant that might possibly 
have been Thomas Bailey’s. Black Creek, curving from 
the west, cut wide rich belt swampland through 
the inland section the territory and flowed across 
the eastern end Cuthbert’s land into the Savannah 
River. 

Regardless the name given the district, 
doubtful the Scotsmen had mind the development 
municipality, they were settled far from each 
other. They evidently desired become independ- 
ent district, however, for 1735 they petitioned for 
self-government and were 

this time slavery was prohibited the Colony 
Georgia, and even for field work indentured white 
labor was used. the almost tropical climate 
Joseph’s Town white workers sickened and 
fluxes.” Thus the settlers discovered that their lands, 
owing the labor conditions, were investments oper- 


R., Ga., 502-503. 


6. Historical Manuscripts Commission, Diary of the First Earl of Egmont 
(London, 1923), Il, 193. 
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ating heavy loss. They petitioned the Trustees 
“for the liberty making use negro but 
the petition was rejected and the outlook was indeed 
discouraging one. 

The Mulberry Grove tract was the only one 
Joseph’s Town that was kept tenaciously the original 
purpose development into plantation. Its owner, 
Captain Cuthbert, appears have been earnest and 
industrious young colonist, eager cooperate with the 
Trustees their desire develop the silk industry, for 
immediately set out mulberry nursery that was 
eventually give the plantation its name. That 
built house may gathered from the information 
that and his sister resided the also 
probably constructed barns for cattle and other farm 
buildings. 1739, thirty acres the tract had been 
cleared and planted general 

Before the close the year this propitious beginning 
the plantation’s activities was halted the death 
Captain Cuthbert. Having been placed command 
company rangers and sent Oglethorpe 
South Carolina buy horses and equipment, “he un- 
happily sickened and died that Country. ... News 
his Death occasioned Grief many People, being 
good-natured, sprightly Man, generally beloved;... 
had made considerable Improvements upon his five 
hundred Acres the River Savannah and was judged 
have one the best Plantations yet the Colony: 
died unmarried, leaving Sister (who took Care 
his The five hundred acres were in- 
herited Cuthbert’s sister, Ann, for the very year 
the young Scotsman’s death the Trustees’ regulation 
was lifted whereby only male relative was entitled 
inherit 


Ibid. 

R., Ga., IV, 527. 
160. 

Ibid., 454. 

Ibid., 210. 
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March 1740, Ann Cuthbert became the wife 
Patrick Graham. Some time before his marriage, Dr. 
Graham, physician and apothecary, had given his 
practice and 1740 was considered “so industrious 
Planter that maintain’d The romantic 
circumstances surrounding his courtship Ann Cuth- 
bert and consequent removal Mulberry Grove were 
reported the Trustees William Stephens his 
Journal: 

Mr. Patrick Graham, Surgeon, who has made considerable 
Improvement Building his Lot this Town, well been 
constant Planter for two three Years past, having Mrs. 
Cuthbert (Sister the late Capt. Cuthbert, deceased) for his 
Patient dangerously ill Fever, that Time Lodger his 
House; the Doctor took the Opportunity prescribing Matrimony 
her, Specifick which was sure would compleat her cure; 


and consenting take his advice it, they were married 
her late Brother’s 


Legal title the plantation seems never have been 
transferred Graham. But since those days was 
customary for wife’s property considered her 
husband’s, not surprising find Mulberry Grove, 
shortly after the Graham-Cuthbert marriage, referred 
Patrick Graham’s plantation, “formerly Mr. Cuth- 
Graham developed the mulberry nursery 
such extent that soon had placed profitable 
basis. December 1741, Thomas Causton, who 
had been keeper the Trustees’ public store and first 
bailiff the Colony, wrote the Trustees: Mul- 
berry plantations now being are the public Garden, 
Dr. Patrick Graham’s which lately belong’d Mr. 
John Cuthbert, Mr. Lewis Camus the Silk Winder, and 

Dr. Graham had just been paid £25 sterling the 
Trustees the Colony “for mulberry plants bought 

12. C. R., Ga., V, 557. 
18. Ibid., IV, 526-527. 


14. Ibid., Supplement, 147. 
15. Ibid., XXIII, 155-156. 
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him for the people Frederica who were now going 
upon the letter the Trustees, dated No- 
vember 12, 1741, Oglethorpe states that bought and 
distributed Frederica 6,000 trees from Graham’s 
“Large Graham expressed the opinion 
1742 that “‘there will next year times the quantity 
silk made was last this same year 
made £50 “by mulberry seeds which collected 
Purysburg, and after putting them his ground, and 
letting them rest till they shot big straw, sold 

was probably about this time that the plantation 
received the name Mulberry Grove. During these 
early years planters, accordance with the require- 
ment the Trustees the Colony land grantees, 
were all forced devote certain acreage mulberry 
trees. doubt, many Savannah River land owners 
who wished utilize their labor other phases soil 
cultivation were glad purchase Dr. Graham’s plants 
and rid themselves the tediousness coaxing seed 
growth. 

Under Dr. Graham’s energy and initiative Mulberry 
Grove became the center number other inter- 
ests. Graham worked some extent cotton, and 
Thomas Jones, the second storekeeper the Georgia 
Trustees, wrote Oglethorpe London May 13, 
1741: have this Conveyance ... Bag 
Cotton left wth: Doctr: for yor: 
Excellence, wch: hope will come 

The heavily wooded Mulberry Grove’s higher 
ground also proved economic value. Timber was 
great demand Savannah, both for building and 
for export purposes, and many the logs that floated 
down the Savannah River brought ashore the 


20. Ibid., XXIII, 38. 
21. Georgia Gazette (Savannah), January 1770. 
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16. Ibid., V, 596. 
17. Ibid., XXIII, 131-132. 
18. Ibid., V, 588. 
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lumber yards came from Graham’s plantation. The 
trees were principally pine and oak, though probably 
every variety tree this part the Colony was 
found the undulating lands the plantation. 

Perhaps the most significant Graham’s experi- 
ments was the planting rice. During this period 
the early ’forties, because the prohibition slaves, 
rice was not cultivated staple Georgia plant- 
ations. Dr. Graham, however, successfully planted 
small scale, thus utilizing section his tidal 
acreage. acquaint the Trustees with the achieve- 
ment shipped 1741 small bag his product 
London. was this same year that William Stephens 
wrote Dr. Graham the Trustees: knew him 
diligent Man Planting, and promoting divers 
Sorts Improvements beyond most his Neigh- 

Mulberry Grove, besides being agriculturally im- 
portant the community, gained distinction from 
political honors conferred Dr. Graham. 1743 
was “appointed one the Assistants the Civil- 
Government Georgia with Sallary £20 
this board served for number years 
“Agent distribute His Majesty’s Presents the 
Indians, and probably many Indian visitor 
stopped the Joseph’s Town plantation for friendly 
call. shortly arose the presidency the Board 
President and Assistants, and after the Colony be- 
came Royal Province was the first member ap- 
pointed the Governor’s 

Mulberry Grove, notwithstanding its early promise, 
was found after few years unadapted silk 
worm culture, and Dr. Graham appears have become 
discouraged with his swamp acreage. All about him 


22. C. R., Ga., IV, Supplement, 148. 
23. Ibid., 722. 

24. VI, 353. 

25. VII, 
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higher lands, other planters were achieving certain 
degree success with far less effort than was 
forced make his continuous struggle against the 
river. Therefore, July 1749, wrote the 
Trustees requesting additional lands. His letter gave 
vivid description Mulberry Grove this time: 
“The Lands Joseph’s Town whereon live and have 
good Plantation being wholly surrounded with 
deep swamp and Creek, sometimes Winter when 
there high fresh the River Savannah, 
overflowed that for these several Years past, have not 
only been deprived the benefit Cattle for that 
Season but have lost many them endeavoring 
come home their Calves 

may that the menace failure just such 
steadily cultivated and well-cared for plantation 
Mulberry Grove hastened modification the rules 
binding the Colony. any rate before the close 
the year the introduction slavery Georgia made 
rice culture practicable, and Dr. Graham found 
unnecessary press that his petition for other lands 
granted. fact, was now possessed one 
the most desirable plantations Georgia. For not only 
was the swamp along the river adapted the culti- 
vation rice, but inland the banks Black Creek 
lay acres lowland second fertility only the river 
territory. 

Probably work the mulberry nursery was now 
abandoned, and Negroes took the place the in- 
dentured white servants. From the higher ground that 
through the years had received such careful attention, 
the plantation’s center interest was shifted the 
river frontage and the acreage bordering Black Creek, 
hitherto almost useless. Canals were dug and embank- 
ments thrown for the proper direction the tidal 


26. R., Ga., XXV, 405-406. 
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irrigation system important the cultivation the 
newly introduced rice culture. From comparatively 
dull routine garden farming the activities suddenly 
took life and vigor, the scope rice planting 
rapidly expanded the large scale prevalent South 
Carolina. 

Just about the time the plantation was beginning 
show the results all his efforts, Dr. Graham died 
May 30, 1755. His last will and testament, dated 
Joseph’s Town, May 26, 1755, demised lands North 
Britain brother, 450 acres Pipemaker’s Creek 
relative, Mungo Graham, and his “beloved wife 
Ann all the rest his This included 
lands and town lots, with houses, Negroes, horses, 
cattle, and other personal properties, but not Mulberry 
Grove which, though Graham for fifteen years had ex- 
pended much interest its improvement, seems 
never have been legally his. 

Mulberry Grove the next two years underwent 
expansion acreage. John Cuthbert’s allotment for 
500 acres was increased 1757 600 acres and 
granted his sister, Ann later resurvey 
the land showed that had surplus 233 acres, 
making 833 acres 

1758 Mrs. Graham married James 
planter South Carolina, and through marriage con- 
tract vested the ownership Mulberry Grove her 
new husband.*! The contract specified that this time 
the plantation had “twenty-four able and good Plan- 
tation Slaves twenty Cows and Six Horses... 


27. Will Book AA, 9, Appendix 1, in Department of Archives and History, 
Rhodes Memorial Library (Atlanta). 


28. Register Grants, Book 366, App. Office Secretary State 
(Atlanta) ; C. R., Ga., VII, 477. 

29. Royal Georgia Gazette (Savannah), February 1, 1781. 

30. Archibald, son of James Bulloch by his first marriage, became the first 
president of Georgia at the beginning of the Revolution. He was the ancestor 
of President Theodore Roosevelt and Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 


$1. Book (Marriage Contract), 150, App. Dept. Arch. and Hist., 
Rhodes Memorial Library. 
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James Bulloch, who Ann Graham acquired his 
third wife, was scholar Latin and Greek. Before 
moving Georgia had owned plantation, Pon 
Pon, near Walterboro, interesting note 
that very shortly after came Mulberry Grove, 
1758 plat map grant the Joseph’s Town district 
points out the house the plantation “Mr. Bulloch’s 
house” and shows situated the same site the 
residence that was burned during the War between 
the States. 

During the next six years rice continued the 
principal crop planted the estate. However, the 
name Mulberry Grove was probably too well known 
the community undergo change because the 
shifting plantation activities, for the first reference 
this name was not until long after mulberry trees 
had ceased significance the Colony. This 
was 1764 when notice Ann Bulloch’s death was 
printed the Georgia Gazette, Savannah’s first news- 
paper: “On Saturday the 19th instant, died Mul- 
berry-Grove, Mrs. Ann Bulloch, wife James Bulloch, 
Esq. and formerly Patrick Graham, Esq. late Presi- 
dent this province; gentlewoman universally be- 
loved, and universally 

Several years after the death Mrs. Bulloch notice 
appeared the Georgia Gazette the effect that James 
Bulloch had for sale: 

HIS PLANTATION, MULBERRY GROVE, containing about 
800 acres, which about 250 are tide land, and the rest good corn 
and timber land, which, for pleasantness situation, goodness 
soil, abundance, still, sawable timber, and its conveniency 
town and market, both land and water, well known, 
plantation WILL DISPOSE THE STOCK CATTLE, 
HORSES, &c. that are upon it. There likewise upon ABOUT 
EIGHT THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED FEET RANGING 
TIMBER, and considerable Quantity ROUGH 


May 24, 1764. 


33. January 1770. 
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buyer was found Josiah Perry, South Caro- 
lina, who had married Bulloch’s daughter, 
November 19, 1770, Perry purchased Mulberry Grove 
together with goodly portion Bulloch’s other hold- 
ings Georgia and South this same day 
Perry bought two other tracts from colonist, John 
one the Joseph’s Town grant Patrick 
Mackay’s which had been increased 600 acres 
royal grant and the other tract 250 acres 
adjoining Mulberry Grove inland boundary. 
Stevens had purchased both tracts October 14, 1763, 
from Henry who turn had acquired the 
larger holding purchase from Mackay September 
20, and the smaller one grant October 

July 1771, less than year after his purchase 
from Mackay, Perry sold the three tracts James 
Parsons, Charleston.*! Parsons sold the Mackay land 
1773 Nathaniel Hall and 1774 sold Mulberry 
Grove and the 250-acre tract John Graham, member 
the King’s Council and later Lieutenant Governor 

Mulberry Grove, through the ownership John 
Graham, attained greater prestige than had known 
since the time Dr. Patrick Graham. This wealthy 
official the King was not related the industrious 
Dr. Graham, but manifested the same traits 


34. Historical Collections of the Joseph Habersham Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution (Atlanta, 1902), Il, 660. 

35. Conveyance Book X, I, 329, App. 4a; 330, App. 4b, in Dept. of Arch. and 
Hist., Rhodes Memorial Library. 

36. Conveyance Book X, I, 327, App. 5a; App. 5b, in Dept. of Arch. and Hist., 
Rhodes Memorial Library. 

87. Reg. of Grants, Book A, 294, App. 6, in Office of Sec. of State. 

38. Conveyance Book C, II, 900, App. 7a; 902, App. 7b, in Dept. of Arch. and 
Hist., Rhodes Memorial Library. 

Ibid., 896, App. 8a; 898, App. 8b, Dept. Arch. and Hist., Rhodes 
Memorial Library. 

40. Reg. of Guan “Book D, 346, App. 9, in Office of Sec. of State. 

41. Conveyance Book X, I, 323, App. 10a; 324, App. 10b, in Dept. of Arch. 
and Hist., Rhodes Memorial Library. 

42. Ibid., 939, App. lla; 940, App. 11b, Dept. Arch and Hist., Rhodes 
Memorial Library. 

43. Ibid., 937, pod 12a; 938, App. 12b, in Dept. of Arch. and Hist., Rhodes 
Memorial Library. 
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initiative and leadership and eventually followed 
Dr. Graham’s steps the position prominence 
the Colony second only that the Governor. John 
Graham had come 1753 from Scotland Georgia 
where had established himself merchant the 
import and export Within decade had 
accumulated large fortune business and 1764 
had been “appointed one His Majesty’s Honourable 
Council” Georgia under Gov. Sir James 
was about this time that had turned his attention 
agriculture and begun the acquisition great tracts 
that eventually made him one the largest land own- 
ers Georgia. 

1774 when Graham purchased Mulberry Grove, 
was interested particularly rice, and the following 
year purchased from Nathaniel Hall the adjoining 
Mackay tract which called New 
had already bought 117 acres which had added 
Mulberry appears that also acquired 
other extensive acreage Joseph’s Town well 
large holdings grant and purchase throughout 
the Province. Listing these holdings, the Royal Georgia 
Gazette describes Mulberry Grove 
Tract 600 acres originally granted Ann Graham, widow 
Another Tract 117 acres, part and parcel the tract land 

originally granted Patrick Mackay, sold him Henry 
Kennan, Kennan Stephens, and Stephens James 
Parsons, and James Parsons Nathaniel re- 
survey the first mentioned tract 600 acres John Douglas 
found surplus 233 acres; and resurvey the tract 


250 acres found surplus acres. Making the whole 
1,224 acres.48 


44. Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1931), VII, 476. 

45. Georgia Gazette, July 5, 1764. 

46. Conveyance Book DD, 175, App. 13a; 176, App. 13b, in Dept. of Arch. and 
Hist., Rhodes Memorial Library. 

47. Ibid. 

48. (Savannah), February 1, 1781. This newspaper account is in error in 
calling John Stevens ‘‘S. Stephens” and in its statement that Stevens sold to 
Parsons. It was Josiah Perry who bought from Stevens and sold to Parsons. 
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New Settlement which less than two years was 
joining Mulberry Grove the same having been re- 
surveyed John Douglas and including river swamp, 
part Morton Hall Tract, 847 According 
the same issue the Royal Georgia Gazette, Graham’s 
holdings included 1,500 acres near the Altamaha River, 
500 acres St. Simon Island, 1,000 acres far south 
St. Marys River, and various other large and small 
tracts scattered random, altogether totaling about 
26,000 acres. 

This account lists Graham’s slaves 277, large 
number for pre-Revolutionary Georgia. these there 
were men, women, and children Mulberry 
Grove, greater number than either New Settlement 
Monteith, another Graham’s holdings. This would 
indicate that his principal interests were Mulberry 
Grove and that this plantation was one the busiest 
the Georgia side the Savannah River. 

Numerous newspaper advertisements offering re- 
wards for Graham’s runaway Negroes furnish list 
quaint slave names. the Georgia Gazette are mention- 
ed: “CUFFY, fellow about six feet 
STEPNEY, very likely black fellow, middling 
ROBIN, stout man-boy, about years old. 
They had white negroe cloth jackets and breeches 
with white metal buttons. They have not been above 
five months the province, cannot speak English and 
will probably not able tell their Master’s Over- 
seer’s 

Graham remained Mulberry Grove only year 
before pre-Revolutionary disturbances between patriots 
and loyalists halted work the estate. However, the 
unrestricted capital his disposal must have made 
great changes possible the plantation during that 


49. Morton Hall was plantation adjoining New Settlement formed another 
tract Patrick Mackay’s Joseph’s Town. 


50. March 22, 1775. 
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year. Probably the rice fields were extended and 
down the Savannah River swamp, and additional em- 
bankments, canals, and other artificial water courses 
were built the Negroes. not certain what portion 
the buildings had been constructed Graham’s 
predecessors, but safe say that added con- 
siderable improvements whatever found the 
plantation. likely that the residence was entirely 
rebuilt, for the house was later described mag- 
nificent. James Bulloch made mention such 
valuable asset his sales advertisement, and 
seems improbable that either Josiah Perry James 
Parsons, both transient owners, expended any great 
amount improvements, appears probable that 
Patrick Graham’s colonial tenement remained the 
tract until John Graham replaced with mansion 
house. 

Yet Mulberry Grove the beginning 1776 was 
deserted plantation, its great fields left neglect and 
ruin. Because the activities the Sons Liberty, 
Graham, loyalist, was forced flee from Savannah 
and take refuge aboard His Majesty’s Ship Scarborough 
off Cockspur suffered heavy economic losses 
through the burning his “Ship Inverness the 
Rebels and recompense was given the 
King the empty title Lieutenant Governor the 
Province. May 13, 1776, however, had re- 
move himself and his family from Georgia the safety 
England. 

great financial distress wrote the King’s 
Secretary State for America: “That before your 
Memorialist left the Province the Rebels had wantonly 
burnt four Hundred Barrels Rice, part his last 
Year’s Crop, had also great measure destroyed 
valuable Dwelling House the Town 


51. Collections the Georgia Historical Society (Savannah, 1873), III, 232. 
52. Ibid. 
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further stated that had consequence thereof 
been actually obliged leave the Mercy the 
Rebels Fortune Fifty thousand pounds Sterling 
value, which consisting chiefly Negroe slaves, will 
all probability disposed off the Rebels 

This conjecture proved prophetic one. Graham re- 
turned Georgia with other officials the King 
1779, and, when the British captured Savannah, 
took his duties Lieutenant Governor and Presi- 
dent the Council. was impossible, however, 
resume work Mulberry Grove. The slaves had run 
away been taken over the patriots, and, even had 
the plantation been equipped with Negroes, roving 
bands were menace loyalists settled 
any distance from the town. Moreover, less than 
two years the turn the conflict favor the 
patriots forced Graham once more leave Georgia. 
This was the last saw his rich lands. 1783 his 
name appeared the Gazette the State Georgia 
the record loyalists who had been stripped lands, 
personal property, and slaves the Commissioners 
Confiscated 

Mulberry Grove, deserted for six years, had reached 
low ebb its history, with fields ruined and bare, 
rice lands reverting swamp; but before lay nearly 
century, free the struggles and shifting interests 
the colonial period, golden years the South’s most 
prosperous era. 


53. Collections of the Georgia = Society, III, 376-378. 
54. (Savannah), September 11, 


(The later history Mulberry Grove will appear the 
December issue.) 


TWO YEARS FORT BARTOW, 1862-1864 
YOUNG 


Seventy years and more have elapsed since Fort 
Bartow saw the days its usefulness defensive 
work near Savannah during the War Between the 
States. Today only its heavily wooded earthen para- 
pets, slopes and trenches remain the sandy bluff 
above Saint Augustine Creek, four miles southeast 
Savannah, the site known Causton’s Bluff. Sub- 
sequent natural growth, habitation, and timbering 
operations, have rendered the task locating its actual 
physical outline nearly difficult tracing its 
ephemeral history. 

Fort Bartow, the Causton’s Bluff Battery, 
was known until 1863, was constructed early the 
year 1862, the result defense system formulated 
for the City Savannah the Confederate military 
authorities during the opening year the war, 1861. 
Commanding defense operations directly Savannah, 
from April 17, 1861, was Brigadier General Alexander 
Lawton, who had been immediately promoted from 
colonel the Georgia State Troops this Confederate 
prepare the area his command, the 
District Savannah, for defense against possible in- 
vasion water was sinecure. The immediate 
vicinity Savannah, and the surrounding county 
Chatham heavily intersected network water- 
ways, creeks and rivers various sizes, especially 
the southeast the city, between and the mouth 
the Savannah River. supplement the line breast- 
works and earthen forts constructed along the 
city limits Savannah, was found necessary 


garrison the Savannah River fortifications, Forts Jack- 


1. Charles C. Jones, Jr., Historical Sketch of the Chatham Artillery during the 
Confederate Struggle for Independence (Albany, N. Y., 1867), 15, et. seq; cf., 
The War of the Rebellion: A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union 
and Confederate Armies, Ser. I, Vol. VI (Washington, 1882), 1-2. Latter 
series hereafter cited 
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son and Pulaski, and construct earthen batteries 
forts strategic points along the numerous waterways 
they approached the 

One the most navigable these waterways was 
Saint Augustine Creek, part Wilmington River, 
which approached within four miles Savannah, 
the southeast, Causton’s Bluff. This twenty thirty 
foot bluff strategically commanded the rear approach 
Fort Jackson, the Savannah River, and the ap- 
proach part the eastern lines the city. While 
other batteries and earthen forts were constructed 
along several the waterways around Savannah dur- 
ing the fall and early winter 1861, none the 
military reports for the District Savannah this 
period lists even the beginning work Causton’s 

The arrival General Robert Lee Savannah, 
November, 1861, assume command defense 
measures for the coasts Georgia and South Carolina, 
accelerated the construction defensive works around 
the city. early November Mayor Thomas Purse, 
and the City Council Savannah had offered give 
material co-operation “in any measure for the protec- 
tion the which would undertaken the 
military naval forces Savannah.‘ Late January, 
1862, the earnest solicitation General Lee, the 
City Council resolution agreed furnish from two 
three hundred negro laborers “for the purpose 
throwing breastworks the neighborhood Fort 

The breastwork and battery construction commenced 
near Fort Jackson February and continued during 
March, 1862, apparently included the building the 


R., Ser. Vol. VI, 286, 
Ibid.; cf., ibid., 332-334. 


4. Minutes of Council, sees Office of the Clerk of Council, City of Savan- 
nah, 599, November 8, 1861. 


5. Minutes of Council, 1857-683, 633, January 30, 1862. 
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first Causton’s Bluff Battery. March General Lee 
was called Virginia President Davis, and next day 
taking leave General Lawton, immediate 
command the District Savannah, Lee informed 
the latter shall compelled leave Savannah this 
evening duty. Major Long, Captain Ives, and 
Captain Tatnall will remain here for the present 
the duties which they are now engaged, the 
former preparing and arming the new batteries 
the vicinity Fort Jackson; the second superintend- 
ing the batteries and obstructions and near Saint 
Augustine closed his communication 
pressing the “‘necessity urging forward all these 
operations with the utmost expedition,” order 
place all batteries “fighting Sometime 
during the month March, 1862, the first Causton’s 
Bluff Battery was completed, for April Colonel 
Rudolph Rosa, the 46th New York Infantry, re- 
porting Brigadier General Gillmore, Tybee 
Island, the results reconnaissance Wilmington 
and Whitemarsh islands March and 31, stated 
that his men had succeeded “pushing both cases 
out Thunderbolt and Saint Augustine Creeks, op- 
posite Thunderbolt and Carston [Causton’s] Bluff 
This the first official mention military 
reports the actual existence battery Causton’s 
Bluff. 

Charles Jones, Jr., the eminent Georgia historian, 
states his 1874 study, The Siege Savannah Decem- 
ber, that after February, 1862, Confederate 
efforts the Georgia coast were concentrated pro- 
tecting the water approaches Savannah, which in- 


6. R. E. Lee, General Commanding, Savannah, Ga., to General A. R. Lawton, 

ar the District of Georgia, March 3, 1862, in O. R., Ser. I, Vol. 
» 401. 

7. Report of Colonel Rudolph Rosa, 46 N. Y. Infantry, Ship Montezuma, 
Gibson Cut, Georgia, to Brigadier-General Q. A. Gillmore, Tybee Island, 
Georgia, April 1, 1862, in O. R., Ser. I, Vol. VI, 121, 123-124. Causton’s Bluff 
was not only referred to in military reports of this period as “‘Carston’s Bluff” 
but also Bluff.” 
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cluded “an interior line forts and water batteries 
which, commencing with Fort Jackson and the Savan- 
nah river batteries, included Fort Bartow, works 
Causton’s Bluff and Whitemarsh island, batteries 
Greenwich, Thunderbolt, the Isle Hope, and 
Beaulieu, and rested its right the Rose Dew 

The first military reconnaissance Federal forces 
the vicinity Causton’s Bluff, previously noted, 
had occurred March 30-31, 1862, when Colonel 
Rudolph Rosa led detachment his 46th New York 
Infantry from Tybee Island survey Whitemarsh 
and Wilmington Islands, beyond tiny Oatland Island, 
which was across Saint Augustine Creek and Wilming- 
ton River, opposite the bluff. This force came only close 
enough Causton’s Bluff determine battery 
actually existed there. the end April, however, 
Causton’s Bluff Battery had been connected indirectly 
with actual skirmish with the Federals White- 
marsh Island. Apparently garrisoned this time 
detachments from the 13th Georgia Infantry, Causton’s 
Bluff Battery was the headquarters Colonel 
Douglas, who April 16, had sent part his com- 
mand across Whitemarsh Island, where had 
indecisive and uneventful brush with the 

The actual date the first Confederate occupation 
the Causton’s Bluff Battery now undetermined, but 
the first official mention the military reports its 
occupation, given Colonel Douglas’s report, dated 
April 21, 1862, concerning his command’s skirmish 
with the Federals Whitemarsh April 16. 
March 30-31, Colonel Rosa gives the first mention 
the battery having been completed, but says nothing 
its occupation Confederate garrison that 
time. considered effective battery, however, 


R., Ser. Vol. XIV Washington, 1885), 9-13. 
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probably was then garrisoned, and certainly was 
occupied before mid-April, 1862, when part its com- 
mand engaged the Federals Whitemarsh Island. 

The first detailed official report the strength 
the garrison the Causton’s Bluff Battery was made 
under Brigadier General Hugh Mercer, who re- 
lieved General Lawton command Savannah 
June 1862. September 25, 1862, the date 
General Mercer’s report, the strength the battery 
was given follows: Bluff Eight companies 
25th Georgia Regiment; seven companies 29th Georgia 
Regiment; three unattached The numeri- 
cal strength this total eighteen companies not 
given, nor are the company designations from the 25th 
and 29th Regiments listed; however, the “three un- 
attached companies” appear have been from the 
First Volunteer Regiment the State Georgia, in- 
cluding: Company the City Light Guards, under 
Captain Yates Levy; Company the Irish Volun- 
teers, under Captain John O’Neill; Company the 
Coast Rifles, under Captain Screven During 
the fall 1862 “Hospital Department” was main- 
tained the battery, including Boyd, Acting 
Surgeon Charge, steward and cook, and two male 

Late October, 1862, the first official military re- 
ports the importance the Causton’s Bluff Battery 
appeared, when General Beauregard visited 
and made detailed observations the value this 
strategic position. October 20, visited the “de- 


10. Ibid., 625. 


11. Charles Jones, Jr., History Savannah, Ga. (Syracuse, Y., 
1890), 408-409; cf., Muster Roll of Company D, No. 255, of the Ist Vol. 
Regiment of Georgia, From the ist day of Sept. 1862 to the Sist day of 
October 1862, City Light Guards, Captain Levy, Station: Causton’s Bluff 
Battery (MS at Hodgson Hall, Library of the Georgia Historical Society, 
Savannah) 

12. Muster Roll the Hospital Department Causton’s Bluff Battery, from 
the 3lst day of August 1862 to the 31st day of October 1862, A. M. Boyd, 
Acting Surgeon in Charge (MS at Hodgson Hall, Library of the Georgia 
Historical Society, Savannah). 
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fensive works the river below the city [of Savan- 
which found incomplete. reported that 
Fort Jackson was “entirely under command work 
Carston’s Bluff, miles its and that 
Battery Lee, just below Fort Jackson, was similarly 
exposed this battery, distance one and 
fourth miles. Concluding this report, Beauregard ob- 
served that the Causton’s Bluff Battery should fall 
into the hands the enemy, which could use the 
deadly rifled cannon such short distances, that Fort 
Jackson and Battery Lee could not held more than 
one two 

Accompanied General Mercer, immediate com- 
mand Savannah, Colonel Gonzales, chief artillery, 
and Captain Echols and McGrady, engineers, General 
Beauregard, the next day, October 21, 1862, visited 
the “line outworks [around Savannah], commenc- 
ing with Carston’s Bluff, Saint Augustine Creek, 
miles south Savannah.” His careful report the 
condition the works Causton’s Bluff noted that 
consisted 
open battery six guns (two 8-inch columbiads, four 
pounders), position commanding the navigation creek 
that point, about 300 yards wide. Vessels drawing feet water 
can navigate it. The distance Carston’s Bluff Battery from 
the obstructions Savannah River [below Fort Jackson] about 
miles and mile from obstructions Saint Augustine Creek. 
This battery enfiladed Oatland Island, about 700 yards off, 
and taken rear Whitemarsh Island, about 3,300 yards off. 

have ordered its traverses lengthened sufficiently; also 


door magazine properly protected, and those islands cleared 
see movements enemy. 


* * * * * 
Carston’s Bluff most important position, which, falling 
into the hands the enemy would completely command the rear 


Fort Jackson and Battery Lee the short rifled-gun range 
1/8 miles.14 


13. R., Ser. Vol. XIV, 645-646. 
14. Ibid., 646, 660. 
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Included General Beauregard’s final instructions 
General Mercer, concerning the defensive measures 
taken immediately around Savannah, dated Octo- 
ber 28, 1862, were the following statements relating 
the works Causton’s Bluff: 

Carston’s Bluff must made inclosed work, with two 
mortars and four additional heavy guns added its armament 
[which then consisted two 8-inch columbiads and four 32- 


pounders]. Two these guns must placed bear 
the Augustine River. 


Two mortars have been ordered from Charleston for Fort 
Jackson and Carston’s Bluff fire river obstructions, and 
respect the latter battery fire also Whitemarsh Island. 
Beauregard also recommended this time that signal 
stations established all the waterway batteries 
around Savannah, including Causton’s Bluff, order 
that communication might maintained with each 
battery and the city. Later, 1863, military tele- 
graph station was established Causton’s 

Reporting the Confederate Government Rich- 
mond the results his survey the defenses the 
City Savannah, General Beauregard November 
1862 outlined the complete scheme defense then 
formulated. observed that the plan defense 
the city called first for the placing obstructions 
the Savannah River about four miles below Savannah, 
then the erection line outworks short distance 
from the city, and finally the construction interior 
line works immediately around the city. Included 
the second line defense, the system outworks, 
was six gun battery, two 8-inch colum- 
biads and four 32-pounders, Carston’s Bluff, the 
Saint Augustine River, through which feet water 
can carried miles from concluding 


Ser. I, Vol. XIV, 657-658; cf., ibid., 646, 660. Cf., William Harden, Recollec- 
tions of a Long and Satisfactory Life (Savannah, Ga., 1934), 106-107. 
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this report, Beauregard reiterates the fact that has 
directed the inclosing the Causton’s Bluff Battery, 
which would change its character and strengthen 
defensive 

Beauregard’s recommendations the strengthening 
the works and armament the Causton’s Bluff 
Battery had apparently been fulfilled the early 
months the year 1863. This was not fully carried 
out until board general Confederate Officers had 
met Savannah from March 18-30, 1863, and had 
unanimously recommended immediate increases the 
heavy ordnance the fourteen batteries around Savan- 
The first official use the name, Fort Bartow, 
for the Causton’s Bluff Battery, found military 
ordnance report issued Savannah March, 1863. 
First Lieutenant William Harden, Savannah, 
Georgia, reported that the position this 
military district included,” March 17, 1863, that 
“Fort Bartow, Carston’s Bluff—Two 10-inch mortars, 
two 8-inch columbiads, two 8-inch navy guns, two 32- 
pounder guns, two 24-pounder guns, rifled and banded; 
one 12-pounder gun shell, rifled and banded; one 24- 
pounder howitzer, field, iron; two 8-pounder guns, 
field, iron; two 6-pounder guns, field, iron; three 3-inch 
rifled guns, field, iron; two 12-pounder howitzers, field, 
iron.” this date apparently the battery had been 
named after the Savannah Confederate hero, Brigadier- 
General Francis Bartow, who had given his life for 
the Southern cause the First Battle 

Following his inspection the outlying defensive 
works around Savannah, Major General Benjamin 
Huger, Inspector Artillery and Ordnance the Con- 
federate States Army, reported March 31, 1863, that 
“to prevent landings the water courses the south- 
ward and eastward the there were then num- 


16. R., Ser. Vol. XIV, 662, 664. 
17. Ibid., 864-872. 
18. 856, 873; Harden, Recollections, 96. 
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ber batteries, including “Fort Bartow, Carston’s 
Bluff, within range Fort Jackson [with] (seven guns, 
two mortars, and park twelve field 
then lists detail the complete armament Fort 
Bartow, exactly given the report Lieutenant 
Harden March 

Charles Jones, his 1874 study, The Siege Sa- 
vannah December, 1864 commenting the 
condition Fort Bartow about this time, states that 
“Fort Bartow, commanding St. Augustine Creek not far 
from its confluence with Savannah River, was sub- 
stantially constructed, enclosed earth work, mounting 
sixteen guns, wit: one 10-inch columbiad, two 8-inch 
naval shell guns, two 8-inch columbiads, two 
pounder rifle guns, one pounder rifle gun, two 
pounder two 6-pounder smooth bore guns, three 3-inch 
rifle guns, and one boat howitzer. The water battery 
Causton’s Bluff, advance Fort Bartow, was 
armed with two pounder smooth bore This 
interesting advance line earthen breastworks, the 
foot Causton’s Bluff, are found sketched de- 
tail the illustrating the defence Savannah, 
Ga., and the operations resulting its capture the 
army commanded Maj. Genl. Sherman Dec. 
21st, 1864, Compiled 

The necessity providing additional troops and 
cannon defend the City Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, against the heavy Federal offensive 1863, ap- 
pears have materially reduced the garrisons and 
armament Savannah’s outlying works, including Fort 
Bartow, the mid-summer that year. Twice 

19. Major General Benjamin Huger, to Colonel J. Gorgas, Chief of Ordinance, 


Richmond, Virginia, March 31, 1863, in O. R., Ser. I, Vol. XIV, 853-855; cf., 
ibid., 856, 873. 


20. (Albany, Y., 1874), 102. 


21. See “Map illustrating the defence of Savannah, Ga., and the operations 
resulting in its capture by the army commanded by Maj. Genl. W. T. 
Sherman, Dec. 21st, 1864, Compiled 1880-81, under the direction of Bvt. 
Brig. Genl. A. M. Poe, Maj., Corps of Engineers, Col. and A.D.C., late Chief 
Engineer, Military Division of the Mississippi,” lithographed copy at Hodgson 
Hall, Library of the Georgia Historical Society, Savannah. 
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July, 1863, the Mayor and Council Savannah passed 
resolutions regarding the condition the 
and requesting definite statements from generals 
Mercer and Beauregard whether Savannah was 
maintained Fort Bartow, during this period, though 
its strength was appears, however, 
that the spring 1864, the garrison Fort Bartow 
was decreased, Companies and the First 
Volunteer Regiment Georgia left that time for 
service North 

The chief military function Fort Bartow, following 
its construction 1862, appears have been merely 
that defensive work, guarding strategic ap- 
proach, both land and water, the outskirts the 
City Savannah. record has been found its 
actual engagement attack, and its participation 
military actions the neighborhood appears have 
been confined furnishing punitive detachments from 
its garrison check minor Federal operations 
Whitemarsh and Wilmington Islands. From Causton’s 
Bluff, near Fort Bartow, bridge appears have been 
constructed Oatland Island opposite the fort, 
order facilitate the passage Confederate troops 
across this island Whitemarsh and Wilmington, and 
Fort Bartow performed important function pro- 
tecting this 

The last mention official reports troops from 
the Fort Bartow garrison engaging action with 
the Federal forces around Savannah, relation 
their skirmish with the Federals Whitemarsh Island, 
February 22, 1864. that date, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Pritchard, commanding Fort Bartow, learned 
that Federal force had landed Whitemarsh, and 


22. — of Council, 1863 to 1869, 9; July 14, 1863; and 13; ty? ~ 1863. 
23. . R., Ser. I, Vol. XXVIII (Washington, 1890), Part II, 247, 


24. pan History of gy 410; cf., O. R., Ser. I, Vol. <xxXv. Part I 
1891), 363. 
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immediately sent over detachment from his and 
nearby Confederate commands, which succeeded 
repulsing the Federals with slight 

Fort Bartow continued garrisoned battery until 
late the year 1864. May, 1864, was reported 
contain battery light artillery, consisting “two 
10-inch mortars, two columbiads, one 32- 
pounder 

Early December, 1864, the great Federal military 
offensive under Major General Sherman was 
the immediate vicinity Savannah. The outlying de- 
fenses the city were then being reconnoitered the 
Federals preparation for their final assault these 
lines. Among the outworks, regarding which reports 
were forwarded General Sherman, was Fort Bartow, 
which Major General Foster described Decem- 
ber Bartow, thirty guns, inclosed, three 
miles east Savannah, guarding both Saint Augustine 
Creek and Savannah 

Evacuation the City Savannah and all its 
defensive works the Confederate defenders was de- 
December 19, 1864, when and his staff realized the 
futility attempting withstand the overwhelming 
Federal force under Sherman, which then practically 
surrounded the city. The confidential circular issued 
from General Hardee’s headquarters Savannah 
December 19, giving detailed orders for the general 
evacuation that evening, stated regard Fort 
Bartow that “The troops Whitemarsh, Forts Jackson 
and Bartow, will assembled Fort Jackson 
m., and thence will proceed once, via Screven’s 
Ferry [on the Savannah River], Hardeeville [in 
South 


361-363. 

27. Ibid., ~_ I, Vol. XXXV, Part Il niet, 1891), 

28. Report of Maj. Gen. J. C. Foster, U.S.A., to Maj. Gen. , Steamer 
Ne Savannah River, December 13, 1864. in *O. R., Ser. I, Vol. XLIV 
(Washington, 1893), 707-708. 
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The evacuation was delayed, however, until the 
night December 20, and Charles Jones, Jr., gives 
the following interesting account the final evacuation 
Fort Bartow the Confederates: “Garrisons from 
the Savannah River batteries, Fort Bartow, andThun- 
derbolt, having thoroughly spiked the guns and de- 
stroyed the carriages and ammunition these points, 
concentrated Fort Jackson o’clock the even- 
ing the 20th, under the command Colonel Edward 
Anderson, were conveyed steamer Screven’s 
ferry and marched the same night 


(Albany, N. Y., e100. “151- 152; cf., O. R., Ser. I, Vol. XLIV, 974 
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LETTERS BARNETT HARDEMAN CODY AND OTHERS, 
1861-1864 


CONTRIBUTED, WITH EDMUND Copy BURNETT 


Barnett Hardeman Cody, the writer nearly all 
the letters assembled here, was born Blakely, Early 
County, Georgia, February 21, 1845, the son Rev. 
Edmund Cody and Sarah (Henderson) Cody. the 
outbreak the War Between the States his family had, 
for ten dozen years, been living Henry County, 
Alabama, but his forebears had been residents Geor- 
gia since the close the American Revolution. The 
first American ancestor the name, James Cody, had 
emigrated from Kilkenny County, Ireland, prior 
1750 and had settled the James River, not far from 
Richmond. His wife was Sarah Womack, likewise from 
Kilkenny County, but whether they were married 
Ireland America not definitely known. They 
afterward removed Halifax County, Virginia, where 
they resided few years, thence Halifax County, 
North Carolina, and thence, about 1785, Warren 
County (then Wilkes County), Georgia. 

James and Sarah Cody set example their 
descendants that, all the generations that have 
followed has been fundamental tenet their faith 
and practice: They were obedient the first command- 
ment the Bible, towit: “Be fruitful, and multiply, 
and replenish the earth, and subdue There may 
skeptics with regard the family’s fulfillment the 
last element the divine admonition, but none dare 
question their compliance with the first three injunc- 
tions. Nine children were born the union James 
Cody and Sarah Womack, seven boys and two girls, all 
whom left descendants. Several these descendants 
have indeed surpassed their exemplars the number 
their children, some them many four 
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five. When these two first American progenitors 
long lines Codys departed this life (they both died 
1795), Warren County was already bristling with 
Codys and their kin, that the next generation ex- 
perienced renewal the migratory impulse, with 
the result that, before many years, Codys that ilk 
were scattered far and wide over Georgia and the 
neighboring states. 

One the seven sons James and Sarah (Wo- 
mack) Cody was Edmund Cody. was born during 
the sojourn his parents Halifax County, North 
Carolina, the 29th April, 1754, grew manhood 
that county, and there (about 1780) married 
Catherine Donelson (born 1758). the middle 
seventeen hundred eighties removed with his father 
what now Warren County, Georgia, where 
became, recorded the family chronicle, 
well-to-do farmer and slave owner, and where died 
the 20th January, 1832. His wife had preceded 
him death about seventeen years (October 1814). 
The same family chronicle records that Edmund Cody 
was “‘a kind master, devoted husband and 
gentle and refined his manners, quiet and dignified.” 
Some his descendants, has been asserted au- 
thority, have manifested like characteristics. Some 
record his personal appearance has also been pre- 
served, including “fair complexion, blue eyes, dark 
hair, and Roman These features have like- 
wise considerable degree been perpetuated his 
descendants, particularly the Roman nose. His wife, 
Catherine, recorded having been handsome 
woman, very energetic, and superior housekeeper,” 
qualities not infrequently manifest her distaff 
descendants. 

was one Edmund’s sons, Barnett, who presently 
departed the family seat and went migration. 
younger sister, Sarah Cody (June 14, 1789-April 30, 
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1874), married (October 1804) George Hard- 
away (August 15, 1781-September 1858), whence 
multitude Hardaways and their kin, some whom 
least are known every Georgian that buttereth 
his own bread. time and manner unknown 
this present chronicler the Cody “home came 
into the possession Hardaways. Neither known 
precisely when Barnett Cody was born (it was about 
1787) when took wife Sinai McCormick, 
daughter John and Sarah McCormick, just when 
this couple took their residence plantation 
(they called ranch) near Blakely, Early County, 
Georgia. only known that had been actively 
engaged business prior that time. These blanks 
the chronicle are ascribed, part least, the 
fact that the family records were destroyed fire 
1867. was this plantation Blakely that the 
family lived until about 1850. 

was Blakely therefore that, all the month 
October, 1840, Barnett Cody’s son Edmund, then 
twenty-three years age, brought his young bride, 
who was six years his junior. Edmund Cody had al- 
ready this early age entered the ministry the 
Baptist Church. had spent year more study 
Mercer University preparation for his ministerial 
career, but had not tarried for degree. Family tradi- 
tion persistent declaring that, having met Sarah 
Henderson, daughter William and Catherine 
(Thornton) Henderson Clinton, Georgia, was 
ready forego all other preparation for the ministry 
and for life, eager only have beside him her who had 
inspired him with buoyant feelings energy and hope, 
had given activity his thoughts, and life the be- 
numbed faculties his soul, without whom would 
despair and sink into nothing, his days full gloom, 
his life irksome. (List! gentle reader; these are but 
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paraphrases letter written Edmund Cody his 
“Dear Sarah” nearly one hundred years ago, towit, 
August 15, 1840.) With full and acute conscience. 
nevertheless, warned his bride-to-be that she should 
prepare her mind find country “entirely new and 
attended with many inconveniences and privations.” 
“Large portions it,” wrote her, “lie yet unim- 
proved, and what is, done the most plain and cheap 
manner; buildings are rough yet comfortable, furniture 
common and diet quite plain. The inhabitants are 
illiterate but kind and sociable. presume can say 
with safety ‘the country not much advance 
All this, however, but added fervor his 
ministerial zeal. “Religion prostrated,” declared. 
“In some places Ministers have turned politicians, 
and make the pulpit place give publicity their 
sentiments, The present condition our country cries 
loudly for ministers, men sterling worth, men 
piety and perservance.” once told me,” wrote 
her shortly afterward (September 1840), “you could 
contented with any where. Oh! What con- 
solation this, think that our lot cast the 
most destitute parts God’s creation, even beneath 
Africa’s burning sun, there would live, peace 
and happiness, humbly submitting the will God, 
and cheerfully following out his decrees upon us.” 
the 6th October, 1840, Edmund Cody and 
Sarah Henderson were married and once took 
their residence Blakely. their life Early 
County, Georgia, subsequently Henry County, 
Alabama, part the present purpose record. 
does, however, behoove this chronicler bear testi- 
mony one fact: that within little less than twenty 
years (she died April, 1860, December, 1863) 
this couple had added thirteen Codys already 
numerous tribe (there were two sets twins); al- 
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though not all them lived maturity. Barnett 
Hardeman Cody was their third child; and was when 
was about five years age that his parents and 
grandparents removed from Blakely plantation 
somewhat more than 1,600 acres Henry County, 
Alabama, some six eight miles from Fort Gaines, 
Georgia. The residence was called “Pleasant Ridge,” 
but the post office was Franklin, situate the Alabama 
bank the Chattahoochee, opposite Fort Gaines. The 
name Franklin, however, was not limited the small 
village the bank the river; served designate 
extensive plantation community. 

The earliest letter Barnett Cody that has been 
preserved one written his eldest sister, then absent 
from home, when was just past fourteen years 
age. those here offered the first was written the 
end January, 1861, shortly after had entered the 
school Clarke and Fudge Cuthbert, Georgia. 
was almost the moment when the state Georgia 
had seceded from the Union, and the war-spirit was 
rapidly rising throughout the South. April the 
pupils Clarke and Fudge, young they were, were 
thinking enlistment the army. One these pupils 
was Thomas Lightfoot, first cousin Barnett Cody 
and reared since early childhood the Cody home. 
was one year older than Barnett, being seventeen plus 
few weeks, and was relatively more mature. the 
18th April Thomas received word from his brother 
Alabama, James Lightfoot, later become 
colonel the Sixth Alabama regiment, come and 
join his company, the Greys.” Thomas once 
departed school, and May was enrolled. 
letter soon afterward Thomas ventured the counsel that 
Barnett should not enlist yet awhile; was “too 
young.” Barnett did meanwhile continue school, 
probably closed the latter part May. The 
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following July, however, found him enrolled 
the “Henry company raised mainly 
Henry County William Oates, who subsequently 
became colonel the Fifteenth Alabama regiment, 
which the became Company 

Barnett Cody was made fourth corporal his com- 
pany the time its organization, and was succes- 
sively promoted through the various degrees non- 
commissioned officers, becoming sergeant November, 
1861, and first sergeant September, 1862. Janu- 
ary 1863, upon the recommendation Colonel 
William Oates, was appointed President Davis 
“Junior Second Lieutenant,” for gallantry 
Sharpsburg, September 17, 1862; “for distinguished 
valor and skill,” says the official record, when com- 
manded the company after the only officer with the 
company had become disabled. May 12, 1863, fol- 
lowing the action Suffolk, Virginia (May 3), was 
promoted Second Lieutenant. had been present 
every principal engagement his regiment prior 
that time. When the battle Gettysburg was begun, 
the Fifteenth Alabama regiment, then attached 
General Law’s brigade, was down Virginia, some 
twenty-eight miles from Gettysburg, whence the bri- 
gade set out the early morning July reached 
the field battle about two o’clock that afternoon and 
went immediately into action. Within few minutes 
the three principal officers Company Captain 
Henry Brainard, First Lieutenant John Oates, and 
Second Lieutenant Barnett Cody, had fallen mortally 
wounded. Brainard died the following day, whereupon 
Oates became automatically captain and Cody first 
lieutenant. Both were, however, destined enter 
another service; Barnett Cody died July 23, and 
John Oates July 25, 
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pertinent part this record appropriate 
quote the following passage from Colonel William 
Oates’s account the Fifteenth Alabama regiment, 
printed appendix his War between the Union and 
the Confederacy: 


“Barnett Cody went into service with the company [Com- 
pany when his 17th year. was son distinguished 
Baptist minister. Barnett was well developed and strong for one 
his age, and capable enduring the hardships soldier life, 
and discharged every duty promptly without murmur. 
was first appointed fourth corporal and promoted several times 
until got first sergeant, and then recommendation 
the colonel appointed the War Department second 
lieutenancy. All these positions filled with promptness, ability, 
and faithfulness. was never sick but once, and that was when 
had the mumps. the battle Gettysburg fell mortally 
wounded just before his captain was killed.1 also fell into 
the enemy’s hands when the regiment retreated, and died the 
23d day July thereafter, related above Dr. Reed.2 
often expressed the opinion that Cody was one the finest 
soldiers ever knew. was barely years old his 
With the same opportunities would have compared favorably 
with Latimer and 


Elsewhere (p. 226), describing the part that the 
Fifteenth Alabama took the battle Gettysburg, 
July (it was effort take Little Round Top), 
Colonel Oates says: “Lieutenant Cody, boy about 
eighteen years old, the best officer ever saw his age, 
except Major Latimer the artillery, fell near 
brother, mortally wounded.” relates further: 

“Some the men that night voluntarily went back across the 


mountain, and the darkness penetrated the Federal lines, for 


his sketch Captain Brainard, William Oates, The War 
between the Union and the Confederacy (pp. 673-674), says that the captain 
expired immediately; but in his letter to Barnett Cody’s father, August 30, 
1863 (post), as also in the “Tribute of Respect” (post), it is stated that 
Brainard died on July 3. 

2. Dr. G. A. E. Reed, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, to Colonel Oates, Nov. 20, 
1896, giving an account of the last days of Lieutenants Oates and Cody in 
the hospital at Gettysburg. Colonel Oates relates how he had located Dr. 
Reed only after thirty-three years of effort. (Oates op. cit., 226, 674.) — 

3. He would not have been nineteen until the 2lst of February following. 

4. Pp. 675-76. See also pp. 218-21. Concerning Major Latimer, see the work 
cited, pp. 128, 129. Nothing has been discovreed concerning Pelham. 
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the purpose removing some our wounded. They reached the 
scene and started out with some the wounded officers, but 
were discovered and shot the Federal pickets, and had 
consequences leave the wounded, but succeeded getting back 
the regiment, and brought Lieutenant Cody’s knife and 

letter this contributor, dated July 11, 1902, 
General Oates (during the Spanish-American War 
had been made brigadier general the United 
States) wrote: 

“Barnett Cody went company the war when only 
years old. appointed him fourth Corporal because was 
young and bright, and was promoted through all the grades 
non-commissioned office, and finally recommendation was 
made Lieutenant his company. was undoubtedly the finest 
soldier his age ever saw, and discharged every duty which 
was involved with cheerfulness and good spirits. loved the boy 
for his manliness. was mortally wounded the battle 
Gettysburg July 1863, and died tent along side 
brother John Oates. Two more gallant and worthy boys never 
died together any cause.” 

say that Barnett Cody was mortally wounded 
perhaps inference. After his death his family was 
informed that appeared fair way re- 
cover from his wound (his left leg was shattered and 
had amputated the hip), but that contracted 
typhoid fever, which was the immediate cause his 
death. 

The letters that follow are but small part those 
which Barnett Cody evidently wrote during his two 
years the army. doubt most them perished 
the fire that destroyed the Cody residence Pleasant 
Ridge 1867. The mother this contributor brought 
Tennessee with her the autumn 1865 such 
them are found this collection addressed her 
(there were evidently many more addressed) but 
how the additional small group escaped destruction 
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not now possible explain. These latter were many 
years ago put into the hands the present possessor 
Mrs. McGarity, whom several them were 
written and who was residing the Cody home when 
was burned. Despite serious gaps the letters that re- 
main offer insight into the life and conditions the 
army viewed zealous young 

When the news Barnett Cody’s death reached the 
family, his younger brother, William, then scarcely 
fourteen years old, became eager enlist, but was 
restrained his family for full year. Meanwhile, 
December, 1863, his father had died. About the be- 
ginning September, 1864, breaking away from all 
restraints, joined body recruits and proceeded 
the front. September 21, 1864, was enrolled 
Company (formerly Company the Sixth 
Alabama regiment. His cousin, James Lightfoot, 
was colonel the regiment, brother the latter, 
Thomas Lightfoot, who had for some time been 
captain the company, had been killed the battle 
Winchester only two days before, and another 
brother, William Lightfoot, who had been home 
for short time furlough, returned the front 
company with William. Two letters written William 
Cody from the front, the only ones known have sur- 
vived, are included this collection. The next day 


5. In the War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and Confederate 


Armies, Series 1, Vol. XI, part 2, pp. 682, 720, 721, 723, 724; Vol. XIX 
part 1, pp. 875-877; and Vol. XXV, part 1, p. 836, a Lieutenant Cody, 
volunteer aide-de-camp, the staff Brigadier General Paul Semmes, 
June to September, 1862, receives special mention for distinguished conduct 
on several occasions. In the index to the Official Records this Lieutenant 
Cody is identified as B. H. Cody. It has not been possible to determine with 
absolute certainty whether this was Barnett Hardeman Cody, but several facts 
militate against the conclusion that they were one and the same officer. 
First, the Fifteenth Alabama was not in Semmes’s brigade; second, Barnett 
Hardeman Cody was not made a lieutenant until January, 1863, although 
that promotion was for gallantry at Sharpsburg September 17, 1862; third, 
Colonel Oates makes no mention of Barnett Cody as having at any time 
served on the staff of General Semmes. There is no mention in any of the 
surviving letters of Barnett Cody of service on Semmes’s staff, yet that 
evidence is only negative, inasmuch as his letters between June 13 and 
October 9, 1862, are missing. On the other hand, aside from the citations in 
connection with the operations of General Semmes, no record has been found 
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after the second these letters was written was 
killed (October 19), the first engagement which 
participated. Three boys from the Cody household 
—Barnett Cody, Thomas Lightfoot, and William Cody 
—had now given their lives for the Southern Confed- 
eracy. The next boy the family was then not quite 
eight years old. There were therefore more boys 
the home offer sacrifices the altar the 
Confederacy. 

his effort identify the many people mentioned 
these letters the contributor has derived much aid 
from family correspondence, although has been 
compelled rely some extent recollections 
his mother’s conversations concerning people the old 
Franklin community. Had this endeavor been under- 
taken during her life-time, the task would have been 
immensely lightened and beyond peradventure the 
results would have been far more satisfactory. has 
notwithstanding pursued the trails personalities with 
much assiduity seemed practicable, and many 
instances has succeeded beyond expectation. this 
pursuit has fortunately had the assistance num- 
ber people, and each and all them desires 
offer here expressions the most cordial appreci- 
ation. Mrs. Marie Owen, Director the Department 
Archives Alabama, has freely furnished infor- 
mation from the official records her custody. Mr. 
Peter Brannon the same department has been 
more than generous his time well his ex- 
tensive store knowledge the people southwest 
Alabama the ante-bellum and post-bellum periods. 
The correspondence with him has been one the 
genuine pleasures this undertaking. Hon. Charles 
McDowell Eufaula, grandson Colonel Archibald 
McKay, one the most prominent residents the 
Franklin community, has, with cordiality keenly ap- 
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preciated, supplied information respecting the several 
members the McKay family that are from time 
time mentioned these letters. Similarly Miss Mollie 
McAllister, granddaughter General Alexander Mc- 
Allister and General Gordon, also step- 
daughter Colonel James Lightfoot, has with like 
courtesy and cordiality not only contributed her 
abundant knowledge the history and personalities 
Henry County families, but has generously joined 
the pursuit meandering descendants. Mr. William 
Swanson Clayton, Alabama, sometime private 
secretary Colonel Oates when the latter was mem- 
ber Congress, has like manner aided with his 
mellow memories. Mr. Upshaw, editor the 
Eufaula Tribune, kindly instituted search for desired 
issues the war-time publication, The Spirit the 
South; and Dr. Ragsdale Macon, Georgia, 
laboriously searched the file the Christian Index 
Mercer University for wanted items. To. Mrs. 
Brown Fort Gaines, Georgia, these notes are in- 
debted for information respecting her father, William 
Lightfoot; also Mrs. Malone Dothan, 
Alabama, and Miss Lida Malone Pensacola, Florida, 
for assistance identifying persons that name. In- 
deed these generous friends have furnished more than 
can find storage room the limited space available; 
even if, the other hand, they have not been able 
bring back some people from the oblivion which 
three-quarters century have buried them. Finally, 
special thanks are due assistant the office 
the adjutant general Washington, whose identity 
remains concealed behind the initials H., for the 
official record Lieutenant Barnett Cody’s service 
the Confederate army and more particularly for 
effort solve the puzzle two Codys the 
Confederate service. 
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Part 
BARNETT HARDEMAN CODY HENRIETTA SARAH CODY 


Cuthbert Georgia Jan 31th 1861 
Miss 


Dear Sister 


You told write you the day after got over 
here, but have delayed writing until this time, but you must 
excuse this time. started school monday morning bright 
and early, and have been going school ever since. Don’t you 
think has been very long time. have been studying tolerably 
hard since have been over here, but have not studied like 
should. Clarke and Fudge have got very good 
They have about thirty-none scholars, and the greater part them 
are large boys. There are some little boys over here that are not 
larger than brother that are classes. have not 
been church but twice since have been here, but the reason 
this because there has not been but two sermons preached 
here since have been here. intend church ever[y] 
sunday, sunday night and every wednesday night. There are only 
two boys that stays this house that will preaching, and 
that Espy? and myself. 


Sister, met with man this evening was coming from 
school that said that knew very well when was little 
boy, and knew father very well. said that got acquainted 
with him over there somewhere. dentist. invited 
very kindly come see him. His name 


6. Henrietta Sarah Cody (February 20, 1843-December 26, 1927) was the next 
older sister of Barnett Cody. On December 26, 1861, she was married to Rev. 
Jesse Montreville Lafayette Burnett (September 29, 1829-August 1, 1883), 
of Del Rio, Tennessee. (See Georgia Historical Quarterly, June, 1937, pp. 


189n., 193-203; also notes 72, 76, post.) They were the parents of this 
contributor. 


7. The school at Cuthbert was conducted by William A. Clarke, with the 
assistance of his wife, Mrs. Fannie E. Clarke, and R. R. Fudge. During the 
preceding year William A. Clarke had resided at the Cody home, near 
Franklin, Alabama, conducting what the family were pleased to allude to as 
the “Pleasant Ridge Academy” (see Clarke’s letter of May 12, 1861, post). 
He had opened the school at Cuthbert about the beginning of January, 1861 
(letter of Fannie E. Clarke to Henrietta Cody, Jan. 6, 1861). Concerning 
R. R. Fudge, see notes 15, 24, 68, post. 

This younger brother, William Henderson Cody, was this time about 


twelve years of age. A further note concerning him will be found in the 
close of this series of letters. 


9. James Espy. A brother (probably Robert M. Espy, private in Company K, 
Fifteenth Alabama regiment; see William C. Oates, op. cit., 751) had at- 
tended the Pleasant Ridge Academy (letter of Thomas R. Lightfoot to 
Henrietta Cody, Jan. 12, 1861). This brother had now “gone to Cotton Hill 
to school to a Yankee” (letter of Mrs. Clarke, Jan. 6, mentioned above). 

10. Nothing further is known of this Mr. Harnison (the name seems pretty 
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There not any news town now, except that cotton 
ten cents. Tell and sister write me, and also cousin 
and brother William. 


have very good boarding house, and some the best 
eatables Cuthbert. 
Cous sends his love you twisted doubled and tied 


hard knot. Give love all and accept double portion 
for yourself 


remain your Brother 
Barnett Cody 


Cuthbert 
Geo 
Miss Cody 
Franklin 
Ala 


[Note Thomas Lightfoot:] 
Give love all—all— 
Your Cousin 
Tommie 


11. Dr. Abner Embry McGarity, who had married (August 2, 1860) Fransinia 
Catherine Cody (July 11, 1841-July 20, 1912), eldest sister of Barnett Cody. 
Dr. McGarity was a surgeon in the Confederate service through nearly the 
whole of the war, first in the Twenty-first Georgia regiment, then in the 
Forty-fourth Georgia, and lastly in the Sixty-first Alabama regiment. Numer- 
ous letters written by him from the army are in the possession of this con- 
——- is frequently referred to in the following letters as “Dr.” or 
“Dr. McG.” 

For brief accounts of Dr. McGarity’s services in the two Georgia regiments 
named, see Henry W. Thomas, History of Doles-Cook Brigade, Army of 
Northern Virginia, C. S. A., 345, 484. The following characterization is 
taken from that work: “Dr. McGarrity was a good man, treated the sick 
and wounded under his charge humanely and kindly. Always in a good humor 
and always ready to speak a kind word, he made true friends and no enemies 
in the Forty-fourth Georgia while connected with it.” 

12. ‘Cousin Billie’ was William Edwin Lightfoot, younger brother of Thomas 
Lightfoot (see note below). Further notice him will found post 
(notes 108, 120). 

18. “Cousin Tom” or “Cousin Tommie,” frequently mentioned in these letters, 
was Thomas Reese Lightfoot (Jan. 14, 1844-Sept. 19, 1864), first cousin of 
Barnett Cody. He had entered the school of Clarke and Fudge on January 6, 
1861, some days prior to the entrance of Barnett Cody (letter of Mrs. Fannie 
E. Clarke, Jan. 6). In April (see the letter of April 18, post) he left school 
to enlist in Company A (“Henry Greys’) of the Sixth Alabama regiment 
and was enrolled May 11. His elder brother, James N. Lightfoot, was at that 
time first lieutenant of the company (see note 22, post). Prior to October, 
1862, he had been made first lieutenant of his company (former Company A 
was now designated as Company B), and in November, 1862, he became 
captain of the company. He was killed at Winchester September 19, 1864. 

James, Thomas, and William Lightfoot were sons of Edwin Lightfoot and 
Catherine Donelson (Cody) Lightfoot, sister of Rev. Edmund Cody. Thomas 
and William, with a sister, Carrie, having been left orphans when quite 
young, were taken into the home of their uncle, Rev. Edmund Cody, and grew 
up as members of the Cody household. 
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BARNETT CODY HENRIETTA CODY 


Cuthbert Geo Feb 7th 1861 
Miss Cody 
Dear Sister 
You cannot imagine how much pleasure affords 
lay aside books and read interesting letter from that 
“sweet” home, that have always been used to. have just re- 
ceived your affectionate letter, and have seated myself write 
you immediately. Now you can’t grumble for not writing 
soon. But can grumble all you for not writing 
sooner. have been almost mad because some you would not 
write sooner. have been here now nearly two weeks, and 
have just received letter from home. not that too bad. 
Now hope you will better than that when you receive this 
letter. know you have not got much time write me, 
but should like hear from home once every week any how. 
Sister you told keep you posted clothes. will 
try with the best ability. Well, sowed first 
button yesterday, and you don’t know how sticks there. 
every day coat about give out, but you must not mind that, 
for will make out with some way, for don’t intend buy 
any other wi[n]ter coat this wi[n]ter. not needing any 
clothes now except some undershirts, and you know what would 
best, and you must manage that suit 
You asked about Mr. not know much about 
him, but believe very nice man. not say but one 
lesson him and therefore not know much about his learning. 
But nothing comparison with Mr. Clarke. told you that 
and were all that went from here, but believe Cousin 
Tommie has turned over new lief. think will church 


14. Their mother had died in April of the preceding year, and in August 


following their eldest sister, Fransinia (usually called Fannie), had married 
Dr. McGarity (note 11, above) ; accordingly the supervision of the household, 
including the watch-care over a rather numerous body of slaves, devolved 
upon Henrietta, then just approaching her eighteenth birthday. 


Mr. Fudge (see note 7, ante) had evidently visited at the Cody home, as 
evidenced by the letter of Mrs. Clarke to Henrietta Cody, January 6, already 
referred to. Says Mrs. Clarke: “Mr. Fudge has been to see us several times. 
He dined with us day before yesterday and was here yesterday. He is anxious 
to know when you are coming and sends his best respects. You know you 
expected to come over here to the Association last year and Mr. F. went to 
the Depot every day with a horse and buggy to meet you. Ha, ha, ha, the 
first thing we know somebody will be leaving Mr. Cody’s faster than some one 
else did one Saturday evening.’’ There is no clue to the latter allusion. Con- 
cerning Mr. Fudge’s military service, see notes 24, 68, post. 

16. James Espy. See note ante. 


15. 
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now. Tomorrow speaking day with us, and must begin 
prepair for it,17 must close. Give love all the family 
and accept portion for yourself. Good Night 


remain your kind brother 
Barnett Cody 


Cuthbert 
Geo 
Miss Cody 
Franklin 
Ala 
Cousin Tommie sends his love all the family. 
Cody 


BARNETT CODY HENRIETTA CODY 


Cuthbert Geo Feb 21st 186118 
Miss Cody 
very dear sister 

have returned from the office and supprise 
found letter the office for me, and the very moment saw 
it, knew was from dear sister. have been church now 
for two wednesday nights prayer-meeting but have been dis- 
appointed both times, account the show that has been here 
now for nearly two weeks. You cannot imagine how much pleasure 
affords read letter from home, and learn that all 
those sweet children are well. You said that you was really hurt 
with for not writing you first when got over here. will 
tell you the reason why did not write you first. have 
father over there that provides and takes care now and 
every since have been child, with the help Heavenly 
Father, and though[t] was duty write him first. 


17. One of this sixteen-year-old boy’s school exercises of the Cuthbert period 
has survived. It is entitled “Our Duties as Pupils,” and it contains ad- 
monitions and injunctions based on immemorial precept and for that very 
reason would probably stir giggles in a present-day high school. For instance, 
one of the admonitions is that pupils ‘‘should mind their teachers,” that 
“when we are told to write a composition or get a speech we should do it 
and not wait until the day and then say we forgot to write one until it was 
too late or write one about five or six lines to keep from being drawed up.” 
Other injunctions are evidently based on factual experience; for instance, 
“We should study our books in the school room, and not be throwing paper 
balls across the room at one of the other boys.” Incidentally he records, 
“We are now going to school in Cuthbert the Republic of Georgia.” As a 
cons jot postscript he adds: “Composition good or bad, composition must be 


18. This letter was written his sixteenth birthday. 
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not right? Though father has not written yet, but 
hope will soon. had rather see letter from him now than 
from any body else. 

received letter the other day from and was very 
glad hear that Mr. Holder and Col are both getting 
better, and hope that they will both well soon. Sister you 
must write and tell about summer clothes, and what 
must do, also consult dear father about this, for dont wish 
any thing against his will. You must not think that 
getting homesick, because speak about summer clothes. 
wanted know time that could thinking about going 
home when time comes. How would like [see] all your faces 
now. believe that could talk with you all, all night long and 
never stop bed. and cousin Tom went over Mrs. 
Clarke’s last sunday evening and spent the evening very pleasantly. 
Cousin Tom and Mrs. Clarke has decided come over see you 
all about one month from now. you must write wither you 
are willing for come see you not for don’t want 
come without permission. 

Cousin Tom sends his love you all, over there. have just 
had the pleasure eating some candy that Miss made. 
Give love and Lady and all the rest the family and 
accept part for your self 


remain your brother 
Barnett Cody 
Cuthbert 


Geo 


Miss Cody 
Franklin 


19. His brother-in-law, Dr. A. E. McGarity. See note 11, ante. 


20. Mr. Holder remains unidentified. Colonel Archibald McKay, resident 
the Franklin community, and other members of the McKay family are fre- 
quently mentioned in this correspondence. In a letter to this contributor 
October 27, 1938, Hon. Charles S. McDowell of Eufaula, Alabama, a grand- 
son of Colonel McKay, states: ‘‘Colonel Archibald McKay and his wife Mrs. 
Katherine McKay . . . came to Alabama from what is now Maxton, formerly 
‘Shoeheel,’ Robinson County, North Carolina, in the late fifties, and settled 
on the old McKay place some eighteen miles south of Eufaula—on the 
Chattahoochee River.”” The mother of Mr. McDowell was the Miss Maggie 
McKay occasionally mentioned in these letters. 


21. Doubtless Miss Helen Buchanan Cuthbert. Thomas Lightfoot wrote 
Henrietta Cody January 12: “Miss Helen Buchanan presented us with some 
of [the] best, sweetest, and goodest ‘sugar candy’ this morning I ever eat.” 
In a letter written from the war-front November 15 Thomas has even more 
particular things say Miss Helen 
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BARNETT CODY HENRIETTA CODY 


Cuthbert Geo April 7th 1861 
Miss Cody 


Dear Sister 
received your letter several days ago, but was 
that could not answer your letter before. went over Mr. 
Clarke’s this evening, and disappointment Mrs. Clarke could 
not go. was hopes that she would that could ride 
from the depot. But you must sure and send after next 
friday night. know you will all want see when get 
there, well myself. Sister you can’t imagine how much 
pleasure had yesterday with some young ladies. went fishing. 
fished altogether dry land, and caught one the nicest 
fish Cuthbert. You must excuse this time sister, 
sunday evening, and have company too. have news tell 
you now but you may prepare your self for next friday night. 
Cousin Tommie sends his love you all over there and also 
accept portion from myself. 
Your Brother 


Barnett Cody 
Miss Cody 


BARNETT HARDEMAN CODY REV. EDMUND CODY 


Cuthbert Geo April 18th 1861 
Dear Father 


When left home had idea that the Henry would 
ordered out, but cousin Tommie received letter day from 
cousin Jimmie stating him come and with the company, 
also said that thought that you would with them. 
would like [to] know when they are going, and you go, write 


22. The “Henry Greys” (or “Grays’”), Company A (later designated Company 
B), Sixth Alabama regiment, was organized by Captain A. C. Gordon, sub- 
sequently made a brigadier general. The first colonel of the regiment was 
John J. Seibels, who was succeeded by John B. Gordon, and he in turn by 
James Newell Lightfoot (Aug. 14, 1839-Sept. 18, 1885). James N. Lightfoot 
(“Cousin Jimmie”), born at Blakely, Early County, Georgia, began his 
service with Company A, Sixth Alabama, as second lieutenant, was promoted 
to first lieutenant when the regiment went to the front, succeeded to the 
captaincy of his company when A. C. Gordon was promoted, and became 
colonel of the regiment when John B. Gordon, after the battle of Seven 
Pines, was made brigadier general. Numerous phases of Colonel Lightfoot’s 
career find record in War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the Union and 
Confederate Armies, Series IV. Of the letters of Thomas R. Lightfoot in the 
possession of this contributor, the first after his enlistment was written May 
29 from “Camp Davis near Corinth Miss.”’ A letter from James N. Light- 
foot to Rev. Edmund Cody (his uncle), written from the same camp June 5, 
relates particulars respecting camp life and speaks of the probable movements 
the forces assembled there. 
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word soon. would like with the company myself, but 
would not like see you go, and leave all the children, and 
one take care them while you are gone. The Cuthbert Rifles23 
have not received their orders yet but are expecting them tomorrow; 
they drill day and night, they have about the company now, 
and some very awkward ones. Mallory the company and 
the music teacher also. think the company will vote Mallory 
and Clarke out the company, but Clarke will any 

The young ladies this place presented the Rifles25 with 
flag this evening, and Clarke had recieve it, mad[e] 
very nice little address, and ending saying that hoped 
this company would ordered Washington, and that they 
could place that flag the Capitol first, and that Lincoln and his 
host could find another roost, write soon. Cody. 


WILLIAM CLARKE REV. EDMUND CODY 


Cuthbert Geo, May 12th 1861. 
Friend Edmund, 

drop you line let you know that have not gone the 
wars yet. The officers decided was best leave all the teachers 
home, but think some would have done almost well 
have gone stay; have lost all young men. would 
have injured very much have gone situated was. 
being officer, would not stay and the paper could not 
have gone all with both away. was Post Master. That 
would have gone into some one else’s hands, and school would 
have stopped entirely. The people all thought one ought stay, 
and Byrd had office and did not edit the paper and could 
not teach school was decided that must stay. think shall 
and join the company stays away until school closes, 
but that the future. 

looked for you over yesterday. had notice that the 
Henry Grays were coming. went round and soon collected money 
enough prepare them nice dinner. had the table set and 

23. The ‘‘Cuthbert Rifles” was Company E, Thirteenth Georgia regiment. 

24. Mr. Clarke was the head teacher (see note 7, ante). His letter of May 12 
(post) explains his situation. The music teacher was probably not Mr. 
Fudge, who was reading law along with his teaching, although he appears to 
have been musically inclined. For instance, Mrs. Clarke mentions in a letter 
to Henrietta Cody that Mr. Fudge had selected some pieces of music to send 


to her. Mr. Mallory remains unidentified, although he was probably the same 
“Brother Mallary,” teacher and preacher, who was resident in the Franklin 


locality just after the war. 
25. The Cuthbert Rifles (see note 23, above). 
26. Theodore Byrd was postmaster Cuthbert. 
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all the provisions it. had vegetables abundance, the 
nicest ham and bread, and any amount eggs. had also 
something enliven the spirits the way liquors. one 
word was all nice and the ladies were down there wait 
the soldiers themselves. You may judge our chagrin and dis- 
appointment when the train came and the Irishman said 
“nary soldier aboard.” expect had the longest faces you 
ever saw men have. was particularly sorry, for had got up. 
But you are not think the provisions were lost; for fell 
work them and being mad little devoured them ourselves. 

are all well. fully expected you would come this far 
with the company and stay day two with us. Fannie had 
every thing fixed for you. Can’t you come any how? 
anxious you should. Fannie.27 Let hear from you soon. 
would write more but the mail about close. Give 
respects all the family. Tell write soon. 

Your friend 


BARNETT CODY REV. EDMUND CODY 


Richmond Aug 20th 1861 
Dear Father 

you advised write every week that comes whether 
recieved one from you not, thought would give you 
few lines. wrote you and Sister and McG. when was 
know how you all down there like hear 
from us; but you dont know how much better would feel 
could here from home once and while. gave you few hints 
our travel from Franklin Mitchell; but thought that 
would commence again and give you full statement our 
whole travel could. 

Well commence will back Franklin commence. 
spent perhaps our last day with you all the day left. 
was very sad scene, witness. After you had all gone; night 
commenced coming on. all pitched our tents down close the 

27. His wife, Mrs. Fannie Clarke. 

28. Dr. McGarity. See note 11, ante. 

29. See note ante, and letter September 1861 (post). 

30. Fort Mitchell was on the Chattahoochee River, above Eufaula. The company 
had left Abbeville, county seat of Henry County, on Saturday, July 27, 
boarded the steamer Jackson at Franklin that night, reached Eufaula early 
Monday morning, and Fort Mitchell that afternoon. Company G, Fifteenth 
Alabama regiment, called the “Henry Pioneers,” was raised by William C. 
Oates, mainly from Henry County, partly from Dale County, adjoining 


Henry. For an account of the organization of the Fifteenth Alabama and 
the journey Fort Mitchell, see Oates, op. cit., 67-73. 
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river bank, and was soon enjoying ourselves finely. all cooked 
supper and was visiting around each others tents. Some laugh- 
ing and talking and Sorry say some cursing, after passing such 
sad scene. When our sorrowing hearts was cheered the 
whistle the Steamer Jackson had rather hard time getting 
our baggage board, but soon all moved off from 
Henry” perhaps many may never return again, but hope 
and trust that the whom always trusted will safely 
land safe back home again. 

passed the river the night though could see 
nothing Every thing was still passed traveled 
and just before day arrived Eufaula and stayed there 
until the sun was and shining; but forgot tell you how 
slept that night were not permitted the upper deck. 
had sleep any where could get, some Barrells, some 
the wood, and some the mud and water. You know 
reckon how all felt next morning, pretty bad. Some 
went town but had very little time stay there. There 
was another company there but would not start then. 
left there for Mitchell, fine spirits, but soon come time for 
eat breakfast. had rough-edge plank table, eat on. 
Well that would have done they had put any thing it. They 
put some raw beef and some spungy bread and riverwater. Well 
that was our beginning for soldiers life, very bad start, our dinner 
was the same. got wearied out the the Jackson before 
got off. last arrived our station, marched 
the and soon had our tents the field. stayed there 
one week and faired very well, had plenty eat and drink, and 
think can get plenty eat and drink will well. 
left there sunday evening and passed through Columbus. There 
were treated very well. found one Columbus Cody’s 
there, was very find looking young man, though thought 
that ought some thing for his country. left there 
sunday evening for Macon, the train ran very slow, and 
got there the night, and stayed there very few minutes, 
soon got the other train, left for Augusta. The cars 
were much crowded that had but very little rest, that night, 
rolled next morning about sun rise Augusta, and was 
there treated finely. The Ladies that place had prepared 
very nice breakfast for us; which accepted very kindly. The 


31. Otho was a village in the northeast corner of Henry Count: 

32. Columbus Cody was a grandson of James Cody, eldest Gk. of Barnett 
Cody, grandfather of Barnett H. Cody. He died in Atlanta in 1885. He had 
two sons, William and Adolphus. In November, 1863, Adolphus Cody was on 
the staff of Brigadier General Alfred Cumming. (Charles E. Jones, Georgia 
in the War, 1861-1865, p. 79.) 
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young ladies came out wait You may know they felt 
for us. few minutes left our neighborly State, Georgia, 
for that large little State South Carolina which always had 
desire see. The train got then ran very fast. passed 
for some time, before come any station, and then every 
station that come was crowded with people, with boquets 
and presents all kinds. traveled and arrived Wilming- 
ton one morning about daybreak, crossed the river boat. 
stayed there but very few minutes. traveled and 
last came little town called Welldon there had lay 
over little while. There was Regiment soldiers there, and 
nearly every disease sickness that could mentioned. was 
nasty place certain. 

Captains Oats and kept their men guarded plat- 
form left there about ten o’clock the night, traveled all 
night, and arrived Va, early the morning, 
marched through town, and went out large hill where there 
was (9) nine hundred soldiers waiting for the train. stayed 
there until about two three o’clock, the mean while got 
dinner eat. have seen some very good corn all long but not 
much there Alabama. North Carolina has more tur- 
pentine than anything else. left Petersburg for Richmond 
about three oclock, and arrived there about hour Sun, 
marched through town and out old field where pitched 
our tents. have very bad place, stay, are hill 
side, and have had rainy weather for several days, and every 
thing muddy can be. 

have been here nearly two weeks, and think time for 
leave this place There are several this company that are 
sick; but not very bad off yet while. affraid that will 
all sick are not moved from this place. There was 
subscription got here yesterday for send after 
from Henry. expect will McGarity, though may not. 
Some wants Bowen, and some McG. will take vote 
reckon today and see who will heard some the 
boys say that the the regiment said that I[f] the sick men 


could not come his tent that would not see them 


83. Concerning the reception at Augusta, see Oates, op. cit., 75. 


$4. Ben F. Lewis, first captain of Company F, Fifteenth Alabama. He resigned 
January 18, 1862. See Oates, op. cit., 72, 79-80, 653. 


85. Whatever the result of the vote, Dr. McGarity did not become physician 
to Company G, Fifteenth Alabama. In January, 1862, he became assistant 
surgeon of the 21st Georgia regiment. See note 11, ante. When the Fifteenth 
Alabama was mustered in (July 3, 1861), Dr. Frank A. Stanford of Colum- 
bus, Georgia, was surgeon, and Dr. William G. Drake of Barbour County, 
Alabama, was assistant surgeon (Oates, op. cit., 70). Nothing has been 
learned concerning Dr, Bowen. 
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Now man sick any all, has business walking see 
the Dr. That kind Doctor does not suit this company. There 
was over ninety dollars made for Dr, there will about 
one hundred, all. hope that McGarity would come. 
would like see him here. will find out few days 
and tell him bring all the recruits that can. 

was sick the other night but not much. well this 
time, and hope that will stay well while camps. 

reference our company have the finest looking com- 
pany the Regiment, and have the praise being the best 
drilled company the manuel arms, but not well drilled 
stepping some others. heard Capt Oats, say last night, that 
Col said that one company the Regiment would 
turned into Artillery company, and there has one hundred 
and fifty men it, our company stands the best chance, for that. 
think will leave here next week, but have idea where 
will go. may sent Manassas and may sent the 
upper part Virginia, one knows where and when will go.37 

heard somebody say that Col Canty said that man was not 
considered soldier until could play cards dead mans 
breast drink whiskey. 


that cannot count soldier. All the other 
officers are good men 


Lieut Col. one the best men that ever saw. 
cannot help loving him. Major Daniel,39 the same way. was 
rather funny yesterday morning before day, the drum beat the 
alarm roll, and never saw many sceard men. Some was big 
enough fools believe that the Yankees was us. got and 
dressed and run into another tent and waked some our 
company and told them the enemy was us, one them got 


36. James Canty, first colonel of the Fifteenth Alabama regiment. In April, 
1863, he was promoted to a brigadier-generalship, and William C. Oates 
succeeded him as colonel of the Fifteenth Alabama, but a short time after- 
ward was transferred to the Forty-eighth Alabama regiment. 

$37. “‘About the 18th of August the regiment was ordered to the front, and went 
by railroad, crowded into box cars like cattle, to Manassas Junction. . 
From Manassas Junction we made our first march of about five miles north 
of that place, and went into camp at a place, or rather where there was no 
place but an old field called Pageland, a short distance north of the Gaines- 
ville and Warrenton Turnpike, and about one mile west of the field where 
the battle of the 21st of July—first Manassas—was fought.”’ (Oates, op. cit., 
76.) See also Barnett Cody’s letter September 20, post. 

38. John F. Treutlen of Barbour County was chosen captain of Company H 
(called the “Glennville Guards”), which he had been instrumental in organ- 
izing, but, upon the organization of the regiment, was elected lieutenant- 
colonel. (Oates, op. cit., 70, 121-122, 709.) 

39. John W. L. Daniel of Barbour County, who had been a member of the 
Secession convention, was captain of Company B (“Midway Guards”), but 


was chosen major at the time of the regiment's organization. (Oates, op. cit., 
70, 86-88, 589.) 
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telegraph. never laughed much life. all got out 
the field and was soon ready, but the worst was had run 
all the way very steep hill. 

Our rules are very strict here, every one has the 
field except those that are not able go. death 
sleep guard. there was one man Shot for going sleep 
guard, did not belong our Regiment. There are over three 
thousand Yankee prisoners prison here. are allowed from 
eleven two oclock town, and then only two from 
company can one day. fair very well considering our 
trip the Jackson have rotton beef and flour eat, though 
are soldiers will have take what can get and glad 
get it. Wm. the other side town now 
Capt the Cuthbert company, started Orderly Seargeant 
and now Capt. have not seem him since has been here. 
have seen some his company. 

Wm. Raigler41 come over see the other day. dont 
think likes camp life well. know Capt Clarke will take 
delight teaching and drilling his men, much any other 
man. would like very much see him. have not seen Col 
and Mrs. since have been here though reckon they 
will come round after while would like see one their 
daughters much have just come from drilling 
Battallion drill, which has tired very much. heard day 
that Abe Lincoln asked President Davis for Forty days get his 
men from the field, and that President Davis allowed him only 
thirty days. Whether this not, not know. have not 
got any time read newspapers here, and did would have 
pay pretty good price for one, though have small book 
that interests more than paper. read every night before 
lay down. 

very wild mess boys, but will remove washing 

40. See Clarke’s letters of May 12 (ante) and September 7 (post). 
41. William Raigler was doubtless private Captain Clarke’s company, but 


nothing has been learned concerning him. 
42. Colonel and Mrs. Archibald McKay of Franklin, Alabama. See note 20, ante. 


43. Miss Janie McKay, variously mentioned in these letters as ‘‘Miss Gennie,” 
“Miss Jennie,” and “Miss Janie.”” She was twice married; first, to William 
McDowell of Eufaula, secondly, to Judge W. H. Pruett of Clayton, Alabama. 
A sister, Miss Maggie McKay, also frequently mentioned in the Cody corres- 
pondence, married Charles S. McDowell of Eufaula. Their son, Hon. Charles 
S. McDowell, Jr., lieutenant governor of Alabama, 1923-1927, has kindly 
furnished this writer pertinent information concerning the family history. 
Another daughter of Colonel and Mrs. McKay, Miss Josie, became the wife 
of Mr. Jabez McRae of Eufaula. 


44. James R. Morris was a brother of C. V. Morris, concerning whom see note 
55, post. Colonel Oates gives some interesting reminiscences of “Uncle 
Jimmie Morris,” as he was known in the company—‘‘as true a Christian as 
ever entered the army.” (op. cit., pp 90-91, 696.) 
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Whatley which think more civil Mess. The boys 
this mess now are very clever boys, they all told tell you 
remember them your prayers and hope you will the 
same for me. thought when left home that there was such 
thing watermelon here, but see plenty them every 
day. have seen more since left home than ever saw before 
and expect that will see the great sight yet. for myself 
doing finely. Capt Oats appointed corporal and 
have but light task perform, told that was afraid 
put any higher, for fear that age could not keep 
there. not have stand guard have attend the 
guards, once and while, but have not had yet. You 
must not uneasy about for have fear being sick, 
and have good Captain attend and also Heavenly 
Father, that will guide footsteps. 

sorry say that have great deal card playing 
going our Regiment and Company, and the same time 
have some very good men. 


preaching every Sunday here, have but little 
duty perform that day. 

You must excuse short letter this time will better 
next time. Give love all that you see, and especially 
Miss Cadd and Gennie Irwin and Miss Haseltine Malone and 


Miss McKay, and McG and family, and Davis and 
and all your family. 


45. John C. Whatley and John H. Whatley. (Oates, op. cit., 706-707.) 


46. Miss Mollie McAllister of Abbeville, Alabama, granddaughter of General 
Alexander McAllister, of General A. C. Gordon, and stepdaughter of Colonel 
James N. Lightfoot, writes of Miss Jennie Irwin that she “lived to a ripe old 
age, and died at her river plantation above Franklin; never married.” It is 
to Miss McAllister that this contributor is chiefly indebted for enlightment 
respecting the relationships and histories of the old families of Henry County. 
The Irwins are frequently mentioned in the Cody correspondence as one of 
the prominent families of the community in the war period. Thomas R. 
Lightfoot wrote Oct. 24, 1861: ‘‘I am much pained to hear of the death of 
Capt. Irwin. He was one of nature’s noblest specimens.’"’ Of Miss Haseltine 
Malone nothing has been learned, but she was presumably of the Malone 
family who resided in what was known as the Judson community. Concern- 
ing Miss Tink Malone see note 62, post. A letter of Mrs. McGarity, Nov. 
27, 1866, notes the death of Mr. Malone, evidently the head of the Judson 
family. Mrs. A. Y. Malone of Dothan, Alabama, and Miss Lida Malone of 
Pensacola, Florida, have expressed the opinion that the Judson family was 
not connected with the family of Malones to which Captain George Y. 
Malone of Company F, Fifteenth Alabama, belonged (see Oates, op. cit., 116, 
653). Members of the latter family are now distinguished citizens of Dothan. 
Miss Lida Malone is now preparing the papers of Captain George Y. Malone 
for publication. Concerning the Davis family little has been learned except 
that they were friends and neighbors of the Cody family (neighborhoods 
were often quite extensive in the old plantation days), and that one of the 
Davis boys was Company the Sixth Alabama, 1862-1865. See note 
120, post. 
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Shade says tell his Mother that getting along very well; 
but would like home.47 minds very well and very 
attentive. 

Tell Sister write soon and all the news 

Your Son 
Barnett Cody 
Cantys Ala Regiment Richmond Virginia 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM CLARKE REV. EDMUND CODY 


Lewisburg, Va. Sept 7th 
Mr. Edmund Cody, 


Dear Friend, 

When turn thoughts upon you thousand 
associations crowd themselves upon me. What change one year 
has produced! This time last year was pleasantly situated 
your house with little family, had good school, and was 
doing well: Now, only think! beyond the Alleghany moun- 
tains way wild country fight the invaders 
virginia. health very bad; weigh just lbs. But 
determined fight can get face the foe. They say this 
will not long. 

Edmund, have had chills more less ever since started. 
want get stout and sometimes think better. have very 
severe cough which fear this cold mountainous country will not 
help. 

crossed the Blue Ridge the Central Virginia Rail Road. 
passed through and perhaps more tunnels—one 
mile length. This road the grandest work have yet 
seen. They have the road completed Jackson’s River and have 
graded nearly the famous White Sulphur Springs. staid 
these springs last night. very beautiful place—no one 


47. Shade, son of Dan and Chloe, was Barnett Cody’s personal servant. He 
had accompanied his young master on the journey to Virginia, and, as later 
letters reveal, remained with him until the Virginia winter drove him back 
to the warmer climate of southern Alabama. His full name was Shadrach, 
and family tradition gives a reason. Three male infants made their appear- 
ance in the slave quarters at approximately the same time. Indeed one form 
of the tradition has it that they were triplets. What more natural therefore 
than that the names besowed upon them were Shadrach, Meschech, and 
Abednego? Meshech did not tarry long, but both “Shade” and “Bedny” 
waxed strong and were in the way of becoming mighty men on the Cody 
plantation, when the closing the war altered their status. partial 
inventory of the estate of Edmund Cody, made in the early part of 1864, 
Shade was valued at $5,000, only three others being given as high a valuation, 
and only one put into a still higher bracket, namely, $5,500. These valuations 
were no doubt on the Confederate standard of the time. 

48. Lewisburg is in what is now West Virginia, the county seat of Greenbrier 
County. See Clarke’s letter of May 12 (ante), also note 7, ante. 
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place resort. There are two three rows the most beautiful 
cottages, erected wealthy men from various parts the South 
where they resort the summer. have the measles the 
Reg. are our way join Gen Floyd. think will leave 
least half behind us. The mumps are also amongst 
men” written above unable walk the distance 
have go. came from Richmond nearly directly west 195 
the terminus the road. From there had about 100 miles 
march foot. 

The men have been getting sick continually and have had 
leave them various places the road. When they will all 
get up, more than can tell. 

rains great deal this country. not wish spend 
the winter the entirely too cold for lean 
frame and bad cough. will have into winter quarters 
about the first Nov. and build huts live in. hoping 
will get through and sent further South warmer climate. 
cannot tell; for one knows any thing about the movements 
the army but the generals. are ordered march and 
march. are ordered stop and stop. Military rule 
perfectly despotic. are trying leave here tomorrow but 
cannot get wagons. Our Major told this morning the people 
would hide their wagons under straw piles, and carry off their 
horses where you cannot come them. Then them and 
they are full patriotism and will urge you kill the rascals 
when you get them. Some these men, rich—worth fifty 
thousand dollars. Floyd49 wants come and sends word 
that effect every two three days. What can do? has 
hardly any provisions, shall start with none? think not. 
has many can feed. are going carry something 
eat can get any thing haul in—if not ought stay 
till get wagons. Our men are willing and anxious the 
first battle, but they cannot fight with nothing eat. This 
hard country and fear many will not stand it. have miles 
march. 

Edmund, not good man now was when associ- 
ated with you. not wish flatter you, but what say 
true. have ten thousand trials and vexations. Had plenty 
money would not hold any office. But feeble condition 
renders impossible for private and discharge the 
duties. You may come from drill, tired and weary, and can 
get seated when about twenty will have some want. They 

49. John B. Floyd, sometime (1857-1860) secretary of war under President 

Buchanan, had been made a brigadier general in the Confederate army and 


had raised brigade, which was this time stationed the western part 
of Virginia. 
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continue stream, and you must deal impartially. Some one 
will lose his blanket and want make arrangements get 
him another. Some are careless and care nothing for themselves 
their things, but they get tight, the capt the man 
help them. far have got along very well. None men 
have been guilty any bad offence. The court-martial has not 
convicted one yet. must confess you that three days ago 
was the first time have read line the Bible since have been 
out. have read nothing but tactics. have quit reading news- 
papers. get nothing reliable from them. They require the officers 
recite once day the Col’s tent. leave stand 
found out you others. Suffice say not ashamed 
stand. 

met with Col Irwin, George Holmes and others the White 
Sulphur cam through. The company had enjoyed fine health. 
They had marched foot miles through the mountains. They 
were waiting for the other companies form the reg arrive. 
have said all. want hear from you. you write direct 
Lewisburg. know nearer point. will forwarded 
there continual passing wagons. have haul all 
our provisions from the terminus the rail-road Jackson’s 
River. not think you ought leave your family unless they 
invade the coast Alabama. Then think every man who can 
carry gun ought and drive them off. have small 
change and can get none hence frank you 

Give love all your family. Tell Miss that 
wish had some her size. What will big Yankee gets 
after me? she married yet? Tell her write me. Farewell, 


Wm. Clarke. 
When you write give title, comp Reg52 


50. The regiment and company here referred to have not been identified. 

51. Henrietta Cody, to whom most of Barnett Cody’s letters are directed. 

52. The letter was enclosed in a small, yellow envelop, bearing the address, 
“Rev. Edmund Cody, Franklin, Henry Co., Alabama,” while in the upper 
left-hand corner is Captain Clarke’s address, in the upper right-hand corner 
the postage charge, ‘10,’ and in the lower left-hand corner the postmark 
(written), “Benyn [7] Mill Va Sept 10th.” (No post office of that or similar 
name has been found of record.) On the back of the envelop are some 
memoranda of Henrietta Cody of the hours to administer drops, powders, 
pills, and berberine, to her grandmother, a younger sister, Keziah, and a 
young negro boy, Danny. 

Of the subsequent history of Captain Clarke a few facts are gathered from 
letters of his wife. A letter from Mrs. Clarke, dated at Cuthbert Dec. 22, 
1861, mentions that the captain was then home, “in very feeble health,” 
having chills every day, with a dreadful cough. “He is reduced to a mere 
frame—wont weigh more than 90 pounds,” August 24, 1862, he was feebler 
still. “You have no idea,” Mrs. Clarke wrote, “how lean he is. I can take 
him in my arms and carry him about the room.” The next surviving letter 
is dated April 13, 1868, from which it appears that Captain Clarke had 
passed away sometime before. 
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BARNETT CODY HENRIETTA CODY 


Camp Jackson Near Fair Fax Court-house 
Sept 20th 1861 
Dear Sister 

recieved your very welcome letter last night, after had 
gone bed, but was soon and reading. was glad hear 
that all the family was well. Well Sister, the company now 
starting out Battallion will have fine time write. 
sorry say that have been sick for several days, rather stay 
tent but not sick. Last sunday was two weeks ago, 
moved from “Page Land” near Gainesville, eight miles towards 
Alexandria there pitched our tents near Centerville and stayed 
there until last monday morning, When recieved orders 
march again. marched then Six miles towards Alexandria, 
near Fair Fax Courthouse,53 and that night was taken down 
sick with the Mumps. went the Dr. next Morning, but did 
not get anything all. told stay tent which 
did and very willingly. Well, stayed there until day before 
yesterday. had orders march back, that were too far 
along. then marched two three miles back. When you 
hear that have the Mumps not uneasy about me, for 
now well and hearty. 

had all the attention given Capt and Leut 
and mess that could given me. Capt Oats 
will not let duty yet for several day[s], makes stay 
tent for fear that will catch cold. Sister very kind 
me. Sister you know your self that there and was great 
deal prejudice against Capt Oats and his Company. There was 
some Abbeyville that thought would tyrant his men, 
but not While was sick got any thing that could eat, 
and gave me. Capt Oats liked more the Regiment than 
any other Captain. There are great deal men here that wants 
under him. saw nothing Leutenant during 

53. See note 37, ante; also Oates, op. cit., 79-82. 

54. Henry C. Brainard was at this time third lieutenant of the company, Isaac 
T. Culver being first, and C. V. Morris second. Brainard was successively 
promoted to second lieutenant, then to first, and when Captain Oates was 
made colonel (May, 1863), Brainard became captain of the company. He was 
mortally wounded at Gettysburg July 2, 1863, and died the next day. See note 
1, ante, and Oates, op. cit., 72, 673. 

Cornelius V. Morris, then second lieutenant, became first lieutenant follow- 
ing the resignation of Isaac T. Culver (Feb. 29, 1862), and on January 1, 
1868, was appointed regimental commissary with the rank of captain. 
In 1859 C. V. Morris (presumably the same) was clerk of the Judson Baptist 
Association (see Georgia Hist. Quar., June, 1937, p. 203n.). Barnett Cody’s 
father was pastor of the Judson Church. A sketch of C. V. Morris is found 


in Oates, op. cit., 673. An amusing story of this churchman (Baptist) and 
the cold waters the Shenandoah pp. 164-165. 


55. 
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short spell sickness, only once, when passed tent, did 
not stop. fairing very well this time. hope will all 
get home soon, and then can enjoy life much better than before 
when tormented death with Yankees. had preaching 
camps last night, but was affraid out. Some thought that 
was Graves Tennessee. did not hear who was. 
promised give them all Testament, they would carry 
with them sure our company will take and read them. 
will take one and read but will never throw away the Bible which 
our Dear Mother gave me. shall keep that long live, 
and when die want Buried with me. would have liked 
have heard him very much. You said you had not recieved any 
letters from me. write you father every week. Your 
letter last night was the [first] that have recieved two weeks. 
wrote you refference our clothes. will need some flannel 
draws and some shirts (for Shade) need some socks, some Gloves, 
and any thing else that you think want Send something eat 
along remember you. will furnished other things here, also 
send some envelopes. have paper enough. 

Tell Capt come with his company, shall 
have showing. would like very much see the old Capt. 
Shade has been sick for about week, the hospital. 
heard yesterday that was well, has had the measles. miss 
him very much washing for me. better cook than 
Shade. know would like get his letter. will come 
day two. Mr. waiting the sick. 

seems that very much liked the young Ladies 
generally. glad [to] hear that. 

You can tell Miss that the ring shall never leave 
finger until goes some young ladies finger. think know 
who is. 

exceedingly glad hear that Miss Gennie looked charm- 
ing, and sweet, also glad hear that she willing wait for 
me. She will not wait long. You said something about piece 
poetry that was with Compositions. You said was backed 


56. Old Captain Dillard was doubtless a resident of the Franklin neighborhood, 
although this writer has been unable to learn anything concerning him. Dr. 
McGarity wrote to his wife, March 20, 1863: “Kiss Capt. Dillard and all the 
children.”” Colonel Oates names four Dillards as members of Company E of 
the Fifteenth Alabama (the ‘‘Beauregards”), organized in Dale County, 
adjoining Henry County, of whom the eldest was Crawford G. Dillard, twenty- 
nine years old, who enlisted March 3, 1862. 

57. This was evidently James R. Morris. Oates says (p. 696) that he was a 
Baptist preacher and frequently held divine service, that “when the fighting 
began earnest was detailed carry the medical knapsack and aid the 
surgeons with the wounded.” See also note 44, ante. 

58. Presumably the Miss Haseltine Malone previously mentioned. 
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Miss Gennie McKay you must have backed yourself, you 
can send you wish to. have another piece poetry here, 
for “Sweetheart” You must take care Compositions 
unless wants them. have not seen Col and 
Mrs. McKay since left home. Give respects all the family, 
and especially Miss Gennie. You may tell Miss that 
shall hold little flag until die. ever return home 
shall sure and bring little flag with me. little flag, 
ring, and Bible, shall keep until the last. 

Sister send small piece oil cloth, put aroun[d] 
cap keep ears warm. 

You must write soon have written all you and you 
wont write tell Dr. write have wrote him 
several times Give respects all the family and the 
and family, and Mr. Davis and Mrs and Miss Spann, and all 
the people generally. Tell Father write give love the 
family, and accept large portion for yourself. 

remain ever Your Brother 
Barnett 

not complain now will write often you will. 

Direct your letter Manassas Junction 

Tell Dan smart boy helps great deal 
when was with me. will write for him when comes will 


Cody. 


59. Miss “Caddy” (oftener called ‘‘Miss Cadd” or ‘Miss Cad”) was Miss 
Caroline Spann, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Spann. She married 
Angus McAllister, son General Alexander McAllister, whom she had 
three sons. Their home was a few miles above Franklin. A brother, Bartlett 
Spann (called “Bart”), was a member of the Henry Greys (Company A, 
Sixth Alabama). Miss Mollie McAllister of Abbeville, who has kindly fur- 
nished most of this information respecting the Spann family, says that he 
died young. He was living in Eufaula in 1866 (letter of J. M. L. Burnett to 
his wife, December 6, 1866). Richard C. Spann, the father, was state senator 
from Henry County, 1837-1838. Mrs. Spann, the mother (second wife of 
Richard Spann) was Sarah McAllister, sister of General Alexander McAllister. 
The Spanns were close friends of the Cody’s and are frequently mentioned in 
the family correspondence. For instance, in a letter to her sister, Mrs. 
Henrietta Burnett, November 27, 1866, Mrs. McGarity says, ‘‘Mrs. Span is 
the same good old lady.”’ In the same letter she refers to “Miss Cad,’”’ her 
husband (“Mr Gus’), and their small son, “Little Bart,” who is declared 
his father “‘the smartest boy the world.” 

60. See note 47, ante; also the letters of Sept. 28, Oct. 17, and Nov. 25, post. 
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BARNETT CODY HENRIETTA CODY 


Camp Jackson Near Fair Fax 
Sept 28th 1861 
Dear Sister 

while. And Shade has written his father will give 
you few lines. 

have been quite sick for about four days succession, but 
was marked for duty this morning. think that all right 
now have just returned from marching review. feel some 
what fatigued. saw Cousin Jimmie Last sunday. 
looked very well indeed, but told that Cousin Tommie had 
been quite sick and was sick then. want see them 
few days. 

are holding ourselves readiness march near the 
Potomac where there was little fight the other day hardly 
think will this time. Sister not [know] whether you 
have heard not. But our men are building flat boats, any 
quantity carry our men across the Potomac, down here 
Aquia Creek. will get there after awhile. have not time 
write much you. 

Sister forgot tell you before send Overcoat and 
two pair heavy Blankets, one for Shade Mark every thing 
that you send me. 

you not send overcoat will have buy one 
which account and large price 

hope Dr. McG. will come see with recruits and 
bring some things. You must write soon. You must not notice 
trash about the girls. Give respects all the family and 
every body general. Write soon. 

Your Brother and Big Buddy 
Barnett 
love Miss Gennie, Miss Miss Caddy. 
Cody 
Miss Cody 
Gaines 
Georgia 
61. James Lightfoot. See notes and 22, ante. Thomas Lightfoot wrote 

Henrietta Cody October 6: ‘I am improving rapidly—but still unable to get 

about much. Bro is in fine health. He is in command of the company and 

has been for two or three weeks.” 
62. Miss Mollie McAllister writes that this was Miss Tink Malone, of a family 


living in the Judson community. She married first a Mr. Ward, secondly a 
Mr. Hurst Henry County. 
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BARNETT CODY HENRIETTA CODY 


Near Centreville October 17th 1861 
very. Dear Sister 

have not recieved line from you any the family 
one week, owing our absence from the Regiment. Yesterday 
was one week since our company was with the Regiment. Our 
Company was ordered off picket, and when found where 
were going, was guard Commissary house. 

thought that were going picket, but was fooled. left 
Shade and all that had with the tents. When got there 
very nice time it. While there went see the 
Cousin Tommie was well, but looked very badly. 

would you good see his whiskers. dont think that 
you would know him. Cousin Jim was complaining little; but 
not very bad off. returned home next morning. then had 
fine times catching fish. had mess every day. was then 
sorry that left Shade with the tents. 

were the Rail Road about two miles from Fair Fax 
Station. got out provision while there and had draw 
more from the station. drawed sweet potatoes, Bacon, meal, 
Molasses, salt, and every thing good. commenced getting fat. 
now pretty good order. could any where that 
wanted to. went all over the country. One old man gave 
two good heads cabbage. went another day and bought 
some Irish potatoes. The Lady gave one gallon Butter 
Milk eat with them. 

Dont you think that the people are very kind soldiers 

cannot enjoy ourselves that way all the time are 
service. also had very good house sleep in. had 
leave our good old home last account the Yankees. Night 
before last there was two trains going all night, carrying pro- 
visions back from the Fair Fax Station Manassas. re- 
cieved orders leave three o’clock that night. did not sleep 
wink that night. started that night, but traveled slow 
account the waggons with ammunition which had guard. 
The yankees were then advancing Fair Fax Court When 

68. The “Henry Greys” (see notes 18, 22, ante). Thomas Lightfoot wrote to 

Henrietta Cody from “Camp ‘Mask Battery’ Sangsters X Roads near Fairfax 

Station” October 10: “‘Cousin Barnett is in our tent now. His company is on 

duty about 14% miles from here. He is going to stay with us to night. He 

looks very thin—but is improving. I feel very well this evening—as if I could 
shoot a Yankee.”” A month later (November 16) he wrote: “Heard from 

Cousin Barnett this morning. Dr. Wiley has just returned from the fifteenth 


Ala. He reports cousin B. well and the most contented boy in Oats company. 
I am going to see him in a few days.” 
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arrived Centreville the whole place was alive with men. 
You cannot see any thing but tents and men for miles. 
Yesterday Morning heard that they had possession the 
but not so. When found our Brigade, found 
that our Regiment was picket. heard that there was some 
them killed. not know how true was. They have not 
come yet. are looking for attack ever[y] day. 
not think that they will back any 
You must write soon. Give love all the family and 
Dr. McGarity’s family, and accept portion for yourself. 
respects Miss Ginnie McKay and Miss Cad. 
Write soon 
Your Brother 
Barnett Cody 
Shade very well. 


BARNETT CODY HENRIETTA CODY 


Camp Near Centreville Va. 
November 25th 1861 

Dearest Sister 

recieved your letter with Sister Fannie’s®5 several days ago[.] 
endeavored answer her letter but was very cold that 
did not write very long letter, and has been growing colder 
ever since cannot write very much this morning. 

have been picket since wrote Sister, had very 
cold time took one very likely negro boy, but had master. 

had light snow here last night. very cold here in- 
deed. You said you wanted Ambrotype. There artist 
town will try have one taken for you 

Frank will get discharge expect. does 
shall send home with him. Shade cannot stand the winter 
here has been sick for several day[s]. service 


64. Thomas Lightfoot wrote Henrietta Cody from “Union Mills Friday 
Morning,” October 18: “This is considered one of Johnson’s grand move- 
ments—but as yet we poor underlings see anything else in it but a grand 
movement. But it may be too deep for our comprehension—which is correct 
I suppose. Well the future will develop—what is to us now a mystery.” For 
an account of the movements and experiences of the Fifteenth Alabama 
during these days, see Oates, op. cit., pp. 79-84. 

65. Mrs. McGarity. See note 11, ante. 


66. Colonel Oates says (p. 679) that Frank Merrett was for 
cll Nov. 25, 1861 (the same day this letter was written) ; and he 
adds, « “= returned home and was still living near Abbeville, Alabama, 
in 1904; had reared two families, made money, and succeeded fairly well, 
notwithstanding he had all the time the same disability for which he was 
discharged. 
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and stays here will die. There news here 
have not built our winter quarters yet. not know where 
will take winter quarters 

Capt Oats will start Richmond this evening for overcoats 
for his company. shall get one. saw Mr. the other 
day Lieutenant now, the 11th Georgia Regt. sends 
his respects you and all the family. General now 
Major General. have General from 

Since wrote you last have been promoted Sergeant. 
Give best respects Col McKay’s family, and Mrs Spann’s 
family. love all the family and father accept part 
for yourself. 

Write soon 

Your Brother 
Barnett. 


BARNETT CODY HENRIETTA CODY 


Camp Near Manassas Va. 
Dec. 29th 18[61]. 

Dear Sister 

recieved your let[ter] dated in[s]t. yesterday evening 
and was exceedingly gl[ad] recieve it. Went picket 
last monday morning, and come home last night. had 
glorious time picket. snowed all day monday. had about 
twelve miles walk our post. When got there our com- 
pany had post first was very cold indeed! stayed 
picket all through Christmas times. were relieved very 
late thursday evening. then had walk twelve miles 
the night. The rodes was very muddy all the way When 
arrived our camps Col Cantey gave christmas gift. What 
you suppose was? was “Eggnog” That the [way] 
spent our christmas. Oh! that could have been home 
have seen all you that day. wish that could have been with 
you the candy pulling seems that the young ladies tease 
Miss Janie more since left than before. Tell them not right 


67. See Oates, op. cit., 84. 

68. See notes 7, 15, 24, ante. R. R. Fudge was then second lieutenant of 
Company K, Eleventh Georgia regiment, but was promoted to first lieutenant 
two days later (November 27), and to captain June 24, 1862. (Kittrell J. 
Warren, History of the Eleventh Georgia Volunteers, 21. The author of this 
little volume (published at Richmond in 1863) was a private in Company 
B of the Eleventh Georgia.) 

69. Gen. George Crittenden, son John Crittenden, the author the 
Crittenden Compromise. His brother, Thomas L. Crittenden was a major 
general in the Union army. 

70. Gen. Isaac Trimble. See Oates, op. cit., 84. 
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tease her now. Wait until return. tired netting 
caps. had rather net Respects all the girls 
especially Miss Janie. was affraid that [would] supprize you 
when Shade arrived. are building winter quarters now near 
Manassas. not know how long will take finish them. 

Sister: you not know how much you supprised when you 
said that you was going change you[r] mode living. would 
like know the gentleman’s name. cannot Brother 

Sister, saw letter day two back which some- 
thing about Lieut Morris’s caracter. suppose that Mr. 
circulated the report about Lieut. The report that 
Lieut Morris tried get the officers not speak the privates, 
and that could drink much whiskey and curse big 
any body. This report cannot true, badly mistaken 
thought that Lieut Morris always was his post and true 
man. 

love Dr. and sister Fannie and all the children and 
father accept portion for yourself. 

remain your Brother 
Barnett. 

amounting the sum five cents. 


tired netting caps. want net “bonnets.” 


71. No doubt thereby hangs a tale, but the interpretation thereof is lost in 


impenetrable darkness. The allusion evidently had relish for the writer, 
since he repeats it in a postscript. The word “net” is doubtless for knit. As 
an East Tennessee youngster this writer was often much bothered when 
some of his deep-south relatives would, in certain words, interchange the 
short “‘e’”’ and short “i” sounds. It was annoying to hear them speak of 
writing with a pin and fastening their clothes with a pen. 

72. On December 26, 1861, Henrietta Cody was married to Jesse M. L. Burnett 
of Tennessee, who had, for some three years past, been living in Fort Gaines, 
Georgia. 

78. Isaac T. Culver was first lieutenant of Company G. He resigned just two 
months later (Feb. 29, 1862) and was succeeded by C. V. Morris, against 
whom his accusations had been directed. See note 55, ante. 

74. His youngest brother, then three and a half years old. Zechariah Thornton 

y, D.D., LL.D., was born at the Cody home, “Pleasant Ridge,” near 
Franklin, Henry County, Alabama, May 21, 1858, and died at Greenville, 
South Carolina, March 7, 1935. Since 1911 he had been editor of the Baptist 
Courier, published at Greenville. Previously he had held pastorates at Mays 
Lick, Kentucky (1887-1891), Georgetown, Kentucky (1891-1901), and Green- 
ville, South Carolina (1901-1911). A sketch of him is in the issue of the 
Baptist Courier for March 14, 1935; the issue of March 21 is entirely devoted 
to appreciations of Dr. Cody. There is also a sketch of him in Who’s Who in 
America, vol. 17. 


[To 
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PAPERS RELATING THE GEORGIA-FLORIDA FRONTIER, 
1784-1800 


EDITED AND TRANSLATED CORBITT 


PANTON THE BARON CARONDELET! 


Dear Sir 

the present situation affairs betwixt your Government, 
and that the Americans, occurs that your Excellency, 
without waiting for the Kings orders may think necessary 
measure that should establish Commercial House the 
Wallnutt Hills, the terms which first proposed—If 
right this Conjecture, Your Excellency will pleased lay 
your Commands, and the Bearer this, Mr. John Maypother, 
will instantly set about getting necessary buildings erected for 
the reception goods, which, have more than sufficient, 
supply all that can wanted—This proposal does not the least 
clash run counter offer the Merchants New Orleans; 
for, what necessary for ask will found requisite 
for them enjoy, offer them accepted—and carry 
this business the way render object for 
Wallnutt Hills, Continue and preserve those Ap- 
palachy, Mobille, Pensacola— 

have the Honour remain 
Sir 
Your Most Obed Serv 
Panton 
Pensacola 10th January 1793 

His Excellency the Baron Carondelet 


PANTON THE BARON CARONDELET2 


Pensacola 27th January 1793 

Much Esteemed Sir 

received with much pleasure the letter which Your Excellency 
did the honour favour with dated the 17th Instant, 
and return you thanks for the Passport for the Ship Mary 
which Came good time and she will sail few days hence 

convinced that the other vessel which expect must 
have been delayed order bring out the Guns you desired 


1. Archivo Nacional de Cuba, Floridas, legajo, I, no. 5. 
2. A. N. de C., Floridas, leg. I, no. 5. 
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procure, otherwise, she would have been here before this—I 
send your Excellency 200 the fucels, have me, supply 
your present demand, and the rest shall follow the Instant they 
arrive. 

Last night one Tradders arrived from the Lower Creeks 
who informed that deputation from the Northern Indians 
had arrived the Coweta Town, with war Belt, the Signal for 
general reunion against the Americans and threats extirpation 
are made use against those Towns, tribes Indians, who 
shall found lost themselves and the general cause 
decline the proffer—They report having had engagement 
with the American Army, last Octr. November, which the 
Indians came off with Victory—With respect Turnbull have 
already wrote your Excellency all that occurs necessary the 
occasion—I leave the matter entirely yourself, having every 
reliance Your Excellency’s Promise, and wounder much what 
part correspondence has made you think otherwise— 

have the honor remain with great respect sincere Esteem 

Sir 
Your Excellency’s Most Obed 
Humble Servant 
Panton 


His Excellency the Baron Carondelet 


PANTON THE BARON CARONDELET3 


Pensacola 7th June 1793 

Much Esteemed Sir 

The letter which your Excellency did the honour write 
me, having date, received the last vessels from New 
Orleans, and which should have answered when they returned 
had not been laid severe fit sickness from which 
recovering but slowly 

pay due attention the orders which Your Excellency has 
given the Governor Natchez respecting Mr. Turnbull, who 
contrary the assurance Your Excellency was pleased make 
your letter the 13th December, some subterfuge 
another was permitted carry large quantitys Taffia and 
other goods the river Yassou into the heart the Choctaw 
Chickesaw hunting Grownds, where fleeced out great 
many skins that would have been brought Mobille but 
for this unexpected intrusion— 
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The loss sustain consequence this extraordinary 
departure from all former regulations very great you will 
learn from the enclosed extracts letters received lately from 
Partner Mr. Forbes every wowrd [word] and 
every syllable which you may rely upon truth, which added 
the loss that sustained the preceding year the Robbery 
the villain Bowles Appalachy amounts such serious sum 
become insupportable, and which must plead excuse for 
being very plain candid with you this therefore 
hope that the orders which you have given the Governor the 
Natchez will decisive and that hereafter shall meet with 
farther cause Complaining.—Heretofore our Commerce was 
protected from such Intrusions and the Indians were kept con- 
tented every thing went well; but the Case will alter very 
much divided Interest the Nations either privately 
publickly permitted the confusion will occasion amongst the 
Indians, and the jaring and disputes that will consequently happen 
amongst the Tradders—For own part well convinced 
the destructive evil tendency that such mistaken policy will 
have the minds the Indians, that have resolved with- 
draw from this business entirely unless the Trade kept the 
same footing was heretofore, conducted and confined 
exclusively the same manner was granted His 
most gracious Majesty the King, And accordingly Turnbull 
any other person again permitted interfere with this 
business any shape, form, any place district under 
this Government Luisianna the two Floridas deprive 
any part the Trade the Chickesaws Choctaws 
well the Creeks Cherokees, shall consider the attempt 
violation the priviledges granted this House His 
most Gracious Majesty, and signal that our services will 
very readily dispensed with—Nor must you good Sir, think 
blame for acting this plain candid way with you, for 
under the circumstance divided Interest those Nations, 
well know how impossible would render satisfaction 
the Government and dessemble part character 
Your Excellency cannot but know the part the Creeks 
Cherokees that have continualy encounter the American 
Merchants the intrigues their agents, and which hitherto 
have been enabled with success because exclusive Trade 
enabled gain the otherside what lost that but this 
will cease the Case you suffer the Merchants the 
Mississippi approach the hunting Grounds the Choctaws 


4. The two extracts follow this letter. 
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Chickesaws deprive our debts, Nor very reasonable 
suppose expect that will remain Sentinels continualy 
the outpost, keep our property risqued for the service 
Government while Turnbull others are permitted enjoy 
the fruits our labour perfect safety within—Give this matter 
beseech you the attention Consideration that due its 
importance, and make doubt from Your Love Justice that 
you will determine according its dictates have the honour 
remain with every sentiment high veneration respect 
Sir 
Your Excellencys Most Obed 
Humble Servant 
Panton 
His Excellency the Baron Carondelet 


[To continued.] 


OLD CANOOCHEE BACKWOODS SKETCHES 
HARN 


VII 
FAMILY LIFE 


The family doctor always lived long way off more 
populous community, and was not available whenever wanted. 
was necessary, therefore, that some one each household should 
know what ordinary cases sickness, without depending 
too much upon the doctor. There were long distance telephones, 
those days, automobiles, hard-surfaced roads leading 
any-and everywhere. was very distressing but not infrequent 
experience send messenger some twenty miles away for the 
doctor only find upon arrival that had been called twenty 
more miles the opposite direction, and with certainty 
when would return. 

the best thing rule, was guard the family 
health every way possible taking preventive measures. 
there were symptoms any ailment sickness coming on, try 
stave off. this could not done, there were certain pre- 
liminaries that the doctor always prescribed advance any 
other remedies; learn these and prepared. case accident, 
for instance, broken arm incurred child falling from 
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tree, there was nearly always some one available who could set 
the limb correctly. And had done without the aid 
X-ray since there were none known then. 

extreme cases the patient might taken the doctor, 
whose home office was something family hospital. People 
cities were the ones who patronized hospitals. Many surgical cases 
well other forms illness were treated the home the 
patient. Trained nursing profession was little all known, 
altho there were many practical nurses who had large knowledge 
the work. Much their knowledge was gained from the 
practice rules laid down book known The Family 
Doctor. More than one skilled practitioner had written guide 
book for heads families. book this kind was nearly 
every intelligent family, was the exclusive property the mother 
and wisely withheld from publicity, but available those who 
could rightly interpret its teachings. The lessons were straight- 
forward and easy follow. was treatise physiology, 
hygiene, care infants, and much extended and valuable in- 
formation the treatment simple maladies. This knowledge 
was primarily intended intelligent guidance for mothers the 
care their families, and when ailments were the common 
kind. this there was attempt rob the regular doctor his 
prerogatives, but help time know what 
until the Doctor 

Besides the medical guide, there was always every neigh- 
borhood, elderly woman, herself mother, whose services were 
vital their importance, but strange say, those very women 
upon whom the lives mothers and children depended, were con- 
sidered more necessary evil than blessing. Tho next 
importance the surgeon himself, she was only somebody’s 
“Granny.” 

Some knowledge the healing art had been handed down 
certain families thru several generations, and was highly prized 
and guarded. Medicines from the vegetable garden, and from 
roots, plants and bark found the woods and old fields, were 
more less skillfully compounded. Simple chemicals were pro- 
from hardwood ashes; iodine from weeds; iron from 
scales beaten out the blacksmith’s anvil. Manufacturing 
chemists now offer ready for use much that former times, the 
chemist the drugstore found only crude form, something 
worked cut slow process. Many materials for dyeing the 
cotton and wool for spinning and weaving, had also 
found the woods. These were fixed with simple chemicals. 


[To continued.] 
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CONFEDERATE NECROLOGY 
DEATH Mr. AVERY 


Died the residence Mr. McCord, this city, Sunday 
morning last, WM. formerly resident Columbia county, 
and late member the Clinch Rifles, now stationed Cumber- 
land Gap, Tennessee. 

departed this life under circumstances which will pain- 
ful the feelings his brother soldiers and numerous friends. 
letter dated 17th inst., from the Surgeon the 5th Georgia 
Regiment, which the Rifles are attached states that for want 
proper accommodations was compelled send off many 
the sick, and that eight the Clinch were leave for Augusta 
that day. this number, the deceased was included, who 
reached this place the Saturday evening train, and, stated, 
expired the next morning. The writer met with young Avery 
Atlanta, the 13th ult., apparently fine health, when the 
Regiment passed from Pensacola, Fla., through that city. was 
said admirable soldier possessing qualities, which rendered 
him highly esteemed. His remains were conducted the Sunday 
afternoon train, conveyed, under escort his former 
comrades, Thomson, Ga., near which place interred. 
Thus has still another Volunteer fallen defence his invaded 


country. 
Ww 


GA., March 24th, 1862. 


Weekly Chronicle and Sentinel (Augusta), March 25, 1862. 


OBITUARY 


JOHN SKINNER, aged years, member the Lamar 
Infantry, died Camp Lee, near Savannah, Ga., Congestive 
Chills, the March, 1862, while the service his 
country. His remains were brought this city, and interred 
Rose Hill Cemetery the Macon Guards and his friends and 
acquaintances. 

While living was charitable and attentive man his sick 
brother soldiers, and others. Peace thy ashes, old comrade. 

Macon, Ga., March 29, 1862. 

City papers please copy. 


Weekly Chronicle and Sentinel, April 1862. 
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OBITUARY 
Lr. 


When the death friend announced, the pain great, 
but when that death comes upon the bloody battle field, sudden 
and far from those that love the lost one, how much greater the 
pang! Such the fate our friend, and thee, gloriously gallant 
spirit. 

few short weeks since, and all was animation and joy 
the home this noble fellow, but now that day happiness 
the transient reunion all night from the sad news brought 
family and friends, that the midst Sunday’s fight fell 
gallantly. 

Among the first enter the service, and again among 
the first enlist for the war, knew duty beyond his family 
circle other than the duty owed his country. 

Brilliantly promising, not only writer, but all that 
pertains the true gentleman, with enemies and many friends, 
for himself was the greatest enemy. Liberal, whole-souled 
friend brighter days and dark hours, may your 
generous soul fully rest. 


Weekly Chronicle and Sentinel, April 15, 1862. 


THE CENTENNIAL 
THE GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Georgia Historical Society celebrated Savannah May 
24th the centennial its founding. During the afternoon 
pilgrimage was made Fort Pulaski, Bonaventure, Bethesda, and 
Wormsloe; and the evening banquet was held the Hotel 
Savannah. Professor Avery Craven, the University Chicago, 
made the principal address, which published this issue the 
Quarterly. Other speakers were Dr. Sanford, Chancellor 
the University System Georgia, Edward Alexander Parsons, 
president the Louisiana Historical Society, and Judge 
Lovett, former president the Georgia Historical Society. Hon. 
Randolph Anderson, president the Georgia Historical Society, 
was toastmaster. The invocation was the Most Reverend Gerald 
O’Hara, and the benediction the Reverend Linn. 
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WHO’S WHO 
Edmund Cody Burnett member the historical research 
staff the Carnegie Institution Washington. 


Corbitt teaches Candler College, Puentes Grandes, 
Havana, Cuba. 


Avery Craven professor American History the Uni- 
versity Chicago. 


Julia Harn, native Georgian, lives Gainesville, Florida. 


Rogers Young was until recently connected with the Branch 
Historical Sites and Buildings, the National Park Service, 
Savannah. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


Historical Scholarship the United States 1876-1901: Re- 
vealed the Correspondence Herbert Adams. Edited 
Stull Holt. (Series LVI, no. The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies Historical and Political Science.) (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. Pp. 314, xiv. Paper, $2.50.) 


The Johns Hopkins University, founded after the Civil War 
and untrammeled traditions, pushed forward along new lines 
scholarship. field was this new departure more evident 
than history, under the direction and inspiration Herbert 
Baxter Adams. Adams went the Hopkins 1876 fellow 
and 1901 died, connected with the same institution, resisting 
the flattering offers dozens colleges and universities, the 
forms both professorships and presidentships. 

After proving the Hopkins authorities that should 
elevated into control the history department rather than give 
way better-known man fate seemed decree one time, 
Adams soon gathered around him remarkable group graduate 
students. These students fired with the zeal scholarship and 
leadership which Adams had instilled into them, went out the 
various schools the country and exercised influence which 
became immediately evident when only the names few 
them are mentioned: Woodrow Wilson, Richard Ely, Frederick 
Turner, William Trent, John McPherson, James 
Woodburn, John Spencer Bassett, Charles Haskins, Charles 
Andrews, and John Martin Vincent. The list could ex- 
tended with names equally prominent. 

These letters here published are for the most part from these 
Adams men, who write back their former chief, after they have 
left the Hopkins for their life work, telling him their problems 
and their aspirations and their triumphs—always laying their 
debt gratitude the feet Adams. Here seen historical 
scholarship the making. Here also seen certain interesting 
reactions the minds those students who came South. Bassett 
found his Trinity College surroundings not entirely deadning, 
especially could refresh himself occasionally with good North- 
ern atmosphere; McPherson found certain narrow sectional in- 
fluences attempting upset his work Georgia; Trent was not 
long the University the South, before realized was 
being regarded most his fellows traitor. The Hopkins 
men have long been famous; here closeup them before 
they had attained fame. 
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The Repressible Conflict, 1830-1861. Avery Craven, Pro- 
fessor American History the University Chicago. (Uni- 
versity: Louisiana State University Press, 1939. Pp. xii, 97. $1.50.) 


This book made three lectures given Professor 
Craven Louisiana State University the Walter Lynwood 
Fleming Foundation. The title might seem indicate that 
largely discussion the question the inevitability the 
Civil War. That subject taken and, might well ex- 
pected from the title, the conflict held repressible; but 
the main contribution the book its evaluation the 
abolition movement and the South’s reaction. 

Professor Craven shows that the abolitionists were using 
slavery shield attack Southern civilization. Everything 
Southern which they disliked, and that was almost all things 
the South, they predicated slavery. matter fact, the 
Negro was very much the same and provided much the same prob- 
lems, whether was slave free. Slavery had rules which were 
necessary for the guidance people forced labor and the 
same time which solved the race question. the Negro had been 
free laborer would still have been Negro and therefore 
would have presented race question. 

There was nothing the South, either natural man-made, 
that inevitably set the South apart far from the North 
have made union unnatural disunion inevitable. The abolition- 
ists were the force that began the rift and pushed hardest 
widen it. Professor Craven believes that there was little nation- 
alism sectional feeling the South before 1830, when the 
abolitionists broke forth. 

This book extremely stimulating, has much wisdom it, 
and likely that most Southerners will agree with it; few 
Northerners who know their history can deny the soundness 
its presentation. 


Letters James Gillespie Birney, 1831-1857. Edited Dwight 
Dumond. (New York: Appleton-Century Company, 1938. 
vols. Pp. xxxviii, 582, xiv, 583-1189. Illustrations. $10.00.) 


Through the life Birney runs the gamut the whole anti- 
slavery crusade. was Southern planter-gentleman who turned 
abolitionists, left the South, moved North, organized the Liberty 
Party, and wrought mightily for the destruction slavery. 
has often been argued against the abolitionists that they attacked 
institution which they knew little about and that, therefore, 
their whole crusade was based misinformation and worse. 
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have the correspondence man who did know slavery 
and then who turned abolitionist, good fortune the first 
magnitude. this correspondence possible follow Birney 
from slave-owner through his weakening support the peculiar 
institution when became agent the American Colonization 
Society, the point where came out full-fledged abolition- 
ist. Nothing the whole field abolitionism could more in- 
teresting much less important than follow his thought-out 
conversion. 

These letters, more Birney than him, are further proof 
the conclusion that dawning American scholarship that 
the abolition crusade was evangelical and religious out- 
standing extent. The religious zeal and fanatacism with which the 
abolitionists were saturated are strikingly brought out Birney 
progressed his conversion. neglect these letters 
admit lack knowledge the feel and real meaning the 
abolition movement. 

Professor Dumond has done most excellent piece editing. 
has summed the meaning the collection and Birney 
well-written introduction, and has identified with remark- 
able completeness the various characters referred the letters. 


The Rampaging Frontier. Manners and Humors Pioneer 
Days the South and the Middle West. Thomas Clark. 
(Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1939. Pp. 350. $3.00.) 


The rampaging frontier which oozes out Professor Clark’s 
pages lies geographical location from the Carolinas and Virginia 
westward the cane-breaks the Missouri, Arkansas, and Red 
rivers, well through the tier states north the Ohio 
River and far Wisconsin; and time, though dips 
slightly back into the later part the 1700s, grows most 
rampant during the first third the 1800s. more Western 
than Southern. The frontier Abraham Baldwin Longstreet and 
other Georgians and Alabamans finds place the book. 

Professor Clark lets the frontiersmen speak for themselves, 
with all their inquisitiveness, their humor, and their boisterousness. 
They are the ones who most the work; the author the 
interlocutor. The result entirely pleasing and informing. Though 
the method not unique, Professor Clark has worked with 
skill, for has caught the spirit the times seeking 
portray. might considered belated rampaging frontiers- 
man, himself. 


q 
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The sketches which are interwoven make the text this 
book came from many sources. Travel books gave forth many 
impressions the frontiersmen, but most the stories themselves 
came from newspapers and periodicals—the Spirit the Times, 
being especially fruitful. 


Jefferson Davis. The Real and the Unreal. Robert McElroy. 
(New York: Harper Brothers, 1937. vols. Pp. xvi, 368, viii, 
369-783. 


Though these two volumes are beautifully printed and bound 
and appear from the outside approach closely definitive life 
Jefferson Davis, perusal will likely leave the reader with the 
feeling that the Confederate President still subject for the 
biographical writer. Professor McElroy’s well-established reputa- 
tion writer and historian, however, sufficient indi- 
cation itself the fact that this work above the average; 
but not good the public had reason expect. McElroy 
was not like Dunbar Rowland, who admitted that was too much 
Davis worshiper undertake his biography, and yet was 
not one see Davis the villain. The present author strikes 
happy medium, without too much praise and too much blame. 
does succeed making Davis appear real. 

McElroy sometimes unhappy his organization and 
sequences—he sometimes drags material with little relevancy. 
makes few mistakes spelling and more important 
matters now and then. spells Holley Halley (p. 9); Welles 
Wells (p. 282, 773); and what much more serious states 
that the Confederate Constitution asserted the right secession 
(p. 276). There are footnotes, but there extensive critical 
bibliography, which rather difficult follow. surprising 
learn that Professor McElroy was unable find copy 
Stevenson’s book Andersonville Prison. 


The Presidential Election 1824 North Carolina. Albert 
Ray Newsome. (The James Sprunt Studies History and Political 
Science. Published under the Direction the Departments 
History and Political Science the University North Carolina, 
vol. 23, no. 1.) (Chapel Hill: The University North Carolina 
Press, 1939. Pp. 202. Maps.) 


North Carolina was long peculiar state among her sisters. 
Backward her economic development, slighted nature, and 
under the political dominance Virginia, she began her awaken- 
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ing following the conclusion the Second War with Great Britain. 
She secured political emancipation 1824, when her people voted 
for Andrew Jackson for president, though the election the 
House Representatives, her congressmen voted almost unani- 
mously for Crawford. What was back all these developments 
and how those developments progressed, Professor Newsome 
clear and complete manner shows this book. His researches 
shown not only his text, but also footnotes and bibliography, 
are impressive. Two maps which constructed show strikingly 
how the conservative slave-holding counties, the east-central 
part the state, voted for Crawford, and the poorer undeveloped 
counties, the eastern and western parts, voted the Jackson 
ticket. This book whets the appetite for another one promised 
Professor Newsome, which expects show why the Whig 
and Democratic alignments North Carolina was the reverse 
what prevailed the lower South. 


Memoriam. William Kenneth Boyd. (Being Historical Papers 
the Trinity College Historical Society, Series XXII.) (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1938. Pp. 97. $1.00.) 


This befitting tribute the memory William Kenneth 
Boyd, who for many years was professor history Trinity 
College and then Duke University which became. There 
foreword President Few, and among the other parts 
which make the volume are “Colleague and Friend” Pro- 
ton Flowers Woody, and Promoter 
Published Writings” Hamilton, Jr. 

hereby evident that the significance Professor Boyd 
historian well set forth. The bibliography his writings 
quite lengthy, the extent his collecting activities remark- 
able, and the students trained have made impressive record. 
Education the South owes debt William Kenneth Boyd. 


Charleston. Azaleas and Old Bricks. Photographs Bayard 
Wootten. Text Samuel Gaillard Stoney. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1939. Pp. 25. LXI Illustrations. $5.00.) 


Here Charleston, words and pictures. The intro- 
duction words Mr. Stoney wise and interesting. Because 
part Charleston knows and does not know it, 


| 
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even sanely admits. Yet, when takes sweep through 
time from the foundation the city down the present century, 
makes one who reads, see the city’s personality. Mr. Stoney’s 
discussion the Gullah language neat contribution. Words 
cannot describe the pictures. They must looked at, one 
expects enjoy them. the page facing each picture, 
short and adequate description. 
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PUBLICATIONS THE 
GEORGIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


PRINT 
Collections the Georgia Historical Society: 
vols. 3-6 
vol. 


Georgia Historical Quarterly, 1918-date each number (Out of print, Mar., 
1921; Mar., Sept., Dec., 1922; Mar., 1923; Mar., 1924; Mar., June, 1925.) 

Stevens, W. B., History of Georgia: 

Constitution, Bylaws and List Members, 1859, 1871, 1883, 1894, 1910 


Elliott, Stephen, Reply Resolution the Society, read before the 
Society at its Anniversary Meeting, February 12, 1866. ihe 
Proceedings of the Dedication of Hodgson Hall, by the Society, on occasion 
of its 37th Anniversary February 14, 1876. Savannah, 1876............ 
Jones, Cc. C., Jr., The Georgia Historical Society, its Founders, Patrons and 
Friends; Anniversary Address before the Society the 14th 
Jones, C. C., Jr., Life and Services of the Hon. Major General Samuel 
Elbert, of Georgia; an Address before the Society, on the 6th of 
December, 
West, Charles N., Brief Sketch the Life and Writings Sidney Lanier; 
an Address delivered before the Society on the 5th of December, 1887...... 
Jackson, Henry R., The Interest and Efficiency of Woman in the Develop- 
ment of Literature and Art; Address Delivered at the Annual Meeting, 
Georgia Historical Society Library, 
75th Anniversary Report Containing Annual Reports Officers, Addresses, 
Bibliography of the Society, List of Officers and Members, Constitution 
and By-laws, Acts of Incorporation, Miss Telfair’s Trust Deed, ete., 1914.. 
Georgia Historical Society Annals for 1915, 1916 Including Annual Reports 
Proceedings the 78th Annual Meeting the Georgia Historical Society; 
the Address the Society Mr. Alexander King 
Georgia’s Influence on the Secession Movement. 1911 
Mackall, W., Remarks the 79th Anniversary. 
Barclay, Anthony, Wilde’s Summer Rose; An Authentic account of the 
Origin, Mystery, and Explanation of R. H. Wilde’s Alleged Plagiarism. 
Unbound ........... 
Jackson, Henry R., American Loyalty: Washington Founder, Webster Ex- 
pounder of the Federal Constitution; an Address Delivered June 20, 1898 
during Commencement exercises at the University of Georgia.._——...... 
Jones, Chas. C., Jr., Sergeant William Jasper: an Address delivered before 
the Georgia Historical Society on the 8rd of January, 1876... 
Jones, C. C., ed., Siege of Savannah in 1779, us Described in Two Contem- 
poranecous Journals of French Officers of the Fleet of Count d’Estaing. 
| 
Lumpkin, Wilson, Removal of the Cherokee Indians from Georgia. 2 vols....... 
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